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NEWS OF THE WEEK, 


‘*‘ A periop of prosperity is beginning ’—such is the growing cry ; 
yet the agitation of the Anti-Corn-law League also begins to look 
more formidable than ever. An improvement in trade has for 
some time been perceptible; and this week the principal Whig 
journal, finding it at length impossible to avoid recognizing the 
fact, proclaims that the ‘“ distress” is passing and “ prosperity ” 
dawning. The admission no longer being forbidden to Liberals, 
the whole country echoes the announcement. The Chronicle even 
acknowledges that the improvement began last year; and the 
Ministerial Standard exultingly accepts the confession as an ac- 
knowledgment that Prrs’s measures have succeeded. Many, no 
doubt, will be ready to seize upon the event as making out that the 
foreseeing Premier's calculations have been verified, however tardily. 
Some beneficial influence cannot fairly be denied, in the admit- 
ted absence of positively bad results; but, assuredly, far grander 
agencies have been at work. ‘T'wo plentiful harvests have secured, 
first, sufficient bread for the poor man without clearing out his 
purse for that one item of expense; ulteriorly, it is ascertained 
that, as there will be no large importation of grain, aud conse- 
quently no drain of bullion, the Bank will not be driven to act upon 
the currency and make money scarce. So, what with easier cir- 
cumstances, commercial confidence, the draining-off of old stocks 
during the “ crisis,"—with an improved state of affairs, too, for 
our great customer the American Union,—there is a genuine de- 
mand for goods, and trade is really in motion again. Nay, specu- 
lation is getting up its steam; and in the throb of thousands of 
machines we already hear the coming whirl of exuberant “ pro- 


sperity,” that is once more to hurry us forward—Ileayen knows 


whither. 

Carpe diem. Last winter was extraordinarily mild, and in our 
climate the chances are that the next will be at least of average in- 
clemency ; but many a cold-nipped creature will feel less miser- 
able—will feel strong against the hard season—for not feeling also 
the sinking pangs of hunger. Political agitation too, on economical 
subjects, must lose some of its bitterness. Public meetings may 
still agitate Free Trade, but not with the anger of desperation. 
Ministers will be released from the most embarrassing and alarm- 
ing kind of pressure from without: the greater scope will be 
afforded for the calm consideration of measures in order to a con- 
tinuation of the prosperity which is now intermittent, and for 
yielding to conviction without the cdium of seeming to yield to 
fright. Whether Sir Rosrrr Peer is the man to improve the 
opportunity, is to be scen: he has made no promise either way. 
The Morning Chronicle calls for a Government strong in “ prin- 
ciple,”—which of course cannot mean the Ministry that used to 
crave “pressure from without”: but certainly a Ministry strong in 
principle, by whomsoever furnished, would be opportune. 

If materials exist, such a one may be called forth by the times. 
The new agitation of the League is the most imposing enterprise 
that they have yet undertaken! They calculate, that in the entire 
body of electors a real majority is in favour of free trade; and their 
object is, by placing the dissevered fragments of that majority in 
free communication with each other, to give it unity, strength, and 
efficiency, At the same time that by such means, and by a magnifi- 
cent scheme of canvassing, they endeavour to evoke the true opinion 
of the constituent body, they are to check the influences that dis- 
turb and oppose it in Parliamentary elections; calling bribers and 
antimidators to account before the law, with a strictness never em- 
ployed heretofore. Their arrangements have a completeness and a 
business-like aspect that promise much. Their strength will be all 
the greater if they totally abjure the common electioneering tricks 
practised by some of their allies of the Liberal boroughs, which have 
imparted to their agitation an air of puffing, of “humbug,” and 
hollowness, much beneath the pretensions of their leaders. ‘The 
scheme now propounded appears sufficient to try the real working 
and mettle of our “constitution”; to test the vigour and intelli- 
gence of the electoral class, the worth of the administrators that 








our aristocracy can furnish, and the understanding and power of the 
legislating body. If the League do justice to their own device, 
every class will find its repute and influence at stake. 








There is more outspeaking in Ireland—more in Wales; but the 
iatent of the several complainers is in marked contrast. 

The objects of the Irish agitation have not changed since our 
last notice of them, nor the tactics of its leader, except in degree- 
As the passiveness and silence of Government become more pro- 
tracted—as the Repealers gain confidence in impunity, which they 
believe to arise from the ingenuity of their own contrivances for 
evading the law in their avowed revolution—their language, though 
still quibbling, becomes more transparent. At the last great pro- 
vincial meeting, Mr. O'Connent defied Government to “ go to 
law” with him; as if, in the sense of a pettifogger, he boasted that 
he could beat them in the chicanery of his profession. At the 
same meeting, a parish-priest held out his right arm as the tool 
with which ie would attain Repeal; and the same reverend gen- 
tleman boasted of having left seven thousand men where he came 
from, ready to march. The hordes are ready for civil war as soon 
as bidden. 

In Wales, the tumult is probably, at this instant, in a more exas- 
perating state. The rioters have just shed their first blood; and 
the sullenness of conscious crime, which comes before the heedless- 
ness of inveterate turpitude, darkens their wrath. Many of 
them have been wounded, and may yet be groaning in their 
retreats, fearing to send for medical aid; doubly excited by 
the unjust treatment which first caused the disturbance and by 
unalleviated pain. Yet their demands, though multiplying, do 
not grow more extravagant. On the contrary, they take a 
more rational and argumentative turn. They enter into the 
causes of their own grievances; and if the remedies they 
suggest are disputable, they are applicable to the occasion. 
They point to specific grievances and specific remedies. Most 
of the things which they say are wrong are palpably so; some 
of the things they ask ought to be granted in substance, 
though, like lower rents, they may not be capable of legis- 
lative enforcement. Still, even that disputable proposition be- 
longs to a class of subjects which practical men have begun to 
agitate throughout the United Kingdom, and of which Ministers 
have promised an investigation. Other demands, so far as any in- 
herent difficulty goes, might be granted next session. Their ex- 
pediency may be questioned, but they are as much within the 
scope of acts of Parliament as most of the legislation of recent 
years. All this time, the Welsh do not gloat over the assumed 
perils of England—do not allude to foreign intervention—do not 
hint at “war”: all their threats are resolvable into various shapes 
of the commonplace popular resort, “ riot.” The character of the 
Welsh claims is strictly practical. 

A Minister may be bound to consider the evils of Ireland without 
delay, equally with those of Wales; but there is no question as to 
which country imposes the less impediment to its own redress. 

Greece has had, and completed, a revolution! The Parisian 
Three Days of July were not so brief nor so bloodless. The 
people and the soldiery of Athens went to the King in a body, and 
demanded a new Ministry, and the convocation of a National Con- 
vention, in order to a final arrangement of the constitution; and 
Oruno perforce consented. The Greeks have put their shoulder to 
the wheel, and surely no foreign intervention will be permitted to 
interfere with their work while it is so peaceably conducted. 

That the long-expected outbreak was not more disastrous, is not 
the merit of the “ Protecting’ Powers. When Greece first threw 
off the yoke of Tutkey® the-classic associations of the land made it 
a plaything for the Mislente Hevcluiiouiats of France and Eng- 
land; and they contr#€d'to fritter ‘away the occasion and hinder 
the practical undersfhading Methgsijucstion then to be settled. 
The officials of the Eurdpean Governmetits availed themselves of 
that confusion of ideas. ‘They laboured under their own peculiar 
notions, and among them the notions that some ‘ balance of 
power” was to be adjusted, and that Russia had some designs 
which were to be ingeniously neutralized. Greece itself was left 
out of ther counsels. They must give it a King, however, and of 
course a Liberal-looking King: and so they chose the son of the 
King of Bavaria; oddly imagining that the child of a pedant must 

e an intelligent youth; whereas it is now disputed whether Orno 
is idiot or knave—qualities not utterly incompatible. Having 
saddled Greece with an alien government, they tied the hands of 
the people. Previously, England had helped,. by the “ untoward 
event ” of Navarino, to cripple the real antagonist of Russia in that 
quarter. Thus, Turkey trampled on’dnd Greece bound, it was not 
surprising that perpetual disorder and‘intrigue reigned in the ex- 
treme Southern point of Europe. 

Now ‘Turkey's ills have becn alittle mitigated by the pacification 
of the Syrian and Egyptian provinces; and Greece at length has 
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emancipated itself. After enduring with singular patience the 
frustration of its first revolution, national restrictions of a humi- 
liating kind, and a foreign court billeted upon it, with costly sub- 
sidies, Greece has thrown off its shackles, and in doing so has done 
nothing to draw upon itself bad ulterior consequences. ‘The scttle- 
ment of its constitution will be jealously watched; but it can on 
no just plea be interfered with. From the first, Greece belonged, 
in spite ofits geographical position, to the class of newly-organized 
kingdoms @ l' Anglaise in Western Europe: the Sovereign first 
sought for it was the present King of the Belgians; but the dis- 
creet Leororp would not venture so far from familiar scenes. It 
now voluntarily retains its monarchy, and has only taken steps to 
secure Ministerial responsibility and national representation. What 
less would be justice ? 





Spain and Italy are in dismal contrast to Greece ; for the news 
they send us is of the usual kind. The Italian Governments still 
sift the correspondence by the post, lest a scrap of allusion to poli- 
tics should transpire ; and the people still let them do it! Spain 
cannot come to any practical conclusion, lost in the conflict of crude 
opinions and parties whose sole power is the weakness of all. In 
the difficulty, S. O1ozaca has been sent to Paris, probably to ask 
for the foreign intervention that has been talked of. Spain cannot 
settle its own doubts and desires. 


Che Court. 
Tne Queen and Prince Albert remain in quiet at Windsor after their 
Jate active life; having returned to the usual early morning walks and 
daily drives about the grounds, and the Prince varying his amusements 
with the sports of the season, The Dutchess of Kent usually joins 
the dinner-circle in the evening. 

The Prince and Princess of Hohenlohe-Langenbourg arrived at the 
Castle, as guests of the Queen, on Monday; and have joined in the 
out-door exercise. 

Among the visiters, have been the Duke de Palmella, Viscount Can- 
niog, the Earl of Liverpool, and the Earl of Lincoln. 





The Princess Mary of Cambridge, during the absence of the Duke 
and Dutchess her parents, is staying with the Queen Dowager, at Wit- 
ley Court. 

Che Petropolis. 

Several candidates for the vacant Alderman’s gown have been men- 
tioned,—Mr. Dillon, Mr. Whitbread, Mr. Martineau, and Mr. Challis; 
but Mr. Challis is said to remain alone in the field, the other gentlemen 
not having responded to the wishes of their respective friends, 

Alderman Gibbs is in trouble. Ile is Churchwarden for St. Stephen 
Walbrook, and also trustee for certain charities belonging to the parish ; 
and it is alleged against him, that since he has been so he has submitted 
no accounts to the Vestry, has maintained in office the same persons to 
audit his accounts, and has himself actually been one of the auditors. 
The parishioners demand explanation, and on Thursday there was a 
Vestry meeting. Here a new question arose ; Alderman Gibbs objected 
to the presence of avy but “ qualified” Vestrymen—that is, persons 
who have served in the offices of Overseer and Churchwarden ; insisting 
that custom had established a sclect Vestry in the parish. His oppo- 
nents contended that the custom had not been uniform, and that it 
rested on no /aw. Ile left the meeting in a passion, and the subject of 
the accounts was postponed for a week. 

The Lord Mayor gave a grand dinner at the Mansionhouse, on 
Tuesday, to General Espartero; who was loudly cheered by a crowd 
collected outside, on his arrival, at a quarter to six o’clock. An extra- 
ordinary Court of Common Council was held in one of the rooms of 
the mansion; and the Lord Mayor presented to General Espartero the 
address recently voted to him by the Corporation, expressing regret at 
his “ forced retirement” from Spain, and sympathy in the frustration 
of his wise and philanthropic policy. General Espartero replied in 
Spanish, in a short complimentary speech, a translation of which was 
read by the Lord Mayor. His aspect created a favourable impression 
on the Londoners— 

“ The General was not in any uniform, but was in full dress. He wore the 
riband and the star of the order of the Bath and the decoration of the Golden 
Fleece. In stature he is not above the middle height; being, as we were in- 
formed, five feet six inches. He is, however, well proportioned, and bas an 
eye full of fire and expression. He spoke in the Spanish language, and deli- 
vered his sentences with such an earnestness of manner and such a grace of 
emphasis and action as produced a very great effect upon his auditory.” 

The party then repaired to the Egyptian Hall, where the banquet 
was served up. The company, numbering three hundred persons, 
comprised the Lady Mayoress and several ladies connected with the 
City, General Van Halen and other gentlemen of the General’s suite, 
Viscount Canning, Lord Dudley Stuart, and some English officers, Mr. 
Masterman, Mr. George Lyall, Mr. Ward, and some other Members, 
chiefly Liberal, Sir John Key and other members of the Corporation. 
The Dutchess of Victory did not join the party, but for a time viewed 
the proceedings from a gallery in the Egyptian Hall. After dinner, 
the toasts that usually take precedence having been disposed of, the 
Lord Mayor proposed “ His Highness the Duke of Victory.” He im- 
puted the desertion of the Duke by his countrymen to his upholding 
principles always upheld by the City of London, and to his popular 
origin— 

General Espartero was born of humble parents. His father was a farmer ; 
who was anxious, as all good fathers should be, that his child should receive a 

rood education ; and he accordingly placed Espartero at the University of 

oledo; where, on the breaking out of the war with France, the students 
formed themselves into a battalion. The Spanish army being driven to Cadiz 
by the French, he was sent to the Military College there, and was educated as 
an engineer and artilleryman. After some further incidents in his life, Espar- 
tero became a member of another army, which was to fight against the legiti- 
mate Sovereign of Spain, as some styled him—Don Carlos. As a commander, 


he defeated the Carlist party; and he had been from the moment obnoxious to 
the censure of those who cared not for the freedom of their country. And an 


‘enniity had risen up against him because he was one of the people. General 











Espartero’s feelings were constitutional throughout the whole of his career, 
It had been said by some, that the reason why the Spanish people wished to get 
rid of General Espartero was because he had too great a feeling towards Eng- 
land. But this was not the case; for he had no greater feeling for this coun- 
try than for others. He was anxious to have a trade—a reciprocal trade—not 
only with this country but also with France and with every country in Europe. 
He was desirous of exporting the produce of Spain, its fruit, its wine, and its 
ores, and to receive in exchange the produce of this country. This excited 
prejudices against him. 

The toast was drunk with and a song of welcome, 
written for the occasion, was sung by Mr. Hobbs. General Espartero 
returned thanks in Spanish; a written translation of his speech being 
read by the Lord Mayor, as follows— 

“ My Lord Mayor and gentlemen, the generous and hospitable reception I 
have met with from the British people, their Queen and Government, will 
ever be to me a source of most grateful recollection. The British nation, the 
high-minded and liberal British people, have thoroughly understood the feel- 
ings that have ever guided the actions of him who has now the honour of ad- 
dressing you, and who, having hoisted the constitutional flag of his country, 
carried it victoriously until finally the enemies of liberty disappeared. 
Solemnly clected Regent of 8; by the national will, I was determined to 
govern the kingdom with the law in my hand; to preserve the law, and to 
allow no one to transgress the law. The enemies of the liberty and indepen- 
dence of my country, and of the constitutional throne of my Queen, are in- 
debted for their momentary triumph to that religious respect which I have 
ever shown to the fundamental law of the state. But I shall never on that 
account regret that such has been my conduct; for I am convinced that such is 
the only conduct that a constitutional Regent ought to follow. Thus, it 
was my intention, when the time fixed by the constitution for the Queen, 
Isabel the Second, to commence the exercise of her legitimate and con- 
stitutional authority should arrive, that she should find herself at the head of 
a flourishing and great kingdom, quict within, respected without, and progress- 
ing to that prosperity to which it is entitled by its position, its climate, and the 
character of its people. I have asserted it a hundred times, and it is with satis- 
faction that I now repeat it here—to secure and consolidate public and civil 
liberty in my country, to preserve intact the constitutional throne of Isabel 
the Second, to deliver into her hands the authority with which 1 had been in- 
vested precisely in the manner determined by the law, ana then to retire into 
private life and to become once more a private citizen—such were ever my 
wishes, such was my determination. An evil destiny has prevented the fulfil- 
ment of my intentions, and I have been obliged to retire from my country. 
But in the midst of my misfortune, it is a great consolation to have met with 
so gencrous a reception in this the classic soil of constitutional liberty ; whence I 
offer the most fervent vows for the happiness of my country; and, wherever 
fate may lead me, I shall always have the most lively recollection of the sym- 
pathy shown me by the Brit‘sh people, and more particularly by the City of 
Londen ; the prosperity of which I now beg leave to offer as a toast.” 

General Van Halen returned thanks for the General’s suite ; Viscount 
Canning, for the House of Lords. In proposing the House of Com- 
mons, the Lord Mayor stated that Lord Stanley would have been pre- 
sent, but that he had hurt his foot while shooting with Sir Robert Peel 
on Saturday; and in proposing the Members for the City, he said that 
Lord John Russell also would heve been present had he been in town. 
Mr. Ward returned thanks for the Commons; expressing his belief, 
amid loud cheers, that the only security for constitutional liberty in 
Spain would be the reeall of General. Espartero. 

A correspondent of the Yumes says that General Nogueras was 
among the guests, though his name was not publicly announced. 


loud cheering: 
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The Anti-Corn-law League has resumed its Metropolitan agitation, 
in a manner more imposing than ever; the first of a series of monthly 
meetings having been held on Thursday evening in Covent Garden 
Theatre, fitted up for the purpose. The stage was arranged as a saloon, 
the sides and back having tiers of seats for spectators: the Chairman’s 
seat was upon a raised platform or rostrem; and in the centre, imme- 
diately before the stage-lights, was a table to which the speakers ad- 
vanced on addressing the audience. ‘The doors were opened a little 
after six o’clock; and no favourite performance on the boards ever at- 
tracted a greater crowd. It seemed composed chiefly of respectable 
persons of the middle class, and inelnded a large number of ladies. At 
seven o’clock, entered Mr. George Wilson, Chairman of the Council ; 
accompanied by Mr. Cobden, and other leading Corn-law Repealers in 
and out of Parliament. There was a loud burst of appiause ; renewed 
on the entry of Mr. W. J. Fox; and again when the Chairman for- 
mally opened the proceedings in a brief speech. A report of the past 
proceedings of the League was read by Mr. A. W. Paulton. It ap- 
pears that the contributions to the League Fund had amounted to 
50,2901. 14s.; the expenditure had been 47,814/. 3s. 9d.; balance in 
hand, 2,4761. 10s. 3d. The League had distributed 9,026,000 tracts, 
weighing upwards of 100 tons, to 237,000 electors in 24 counties, and 
259,226 electors in 187 boroughs, in all to 496,226 electors; and the 
distribution has yet,to be made in 47 counties and 23 boroughs. On 
the motion of Mr. Lawrence Heyworth, seconded by Mr. Scholefield, 
M.P., the report was adopted, and ordered to be printed and distri- 
buted. 

Mr. Cobden was saluted with applause loud and long as he advanced 
to develop the new plan of the League for further agitation. He began 
by alluding to the altered circumstances under which the meeting 
assembled: the recent revival of trade and manufactures, on which the 
monopolist papers relied to terminate the agitation and refute the doc- 
trines of the League— 

“admit the partial revival of trade and manufactures; I wish I could say 
it was a gencral revival. I wish 1 could say it was half as extensive as the 
monopolist exaggerations represent it tobe. What is the state of the case ? 
Iam not in the habit of troubling such meetings as this with reading statistical 
documents—they are generally most inappropriate; but, by way of showing 
you what the cause of the recent revival of trade is, as an illustration better 
than any other I could give you of the truth of our principles, 1 will just ask 
your attention to one short statistical statement. The average price of wheat 
in the three years 1839, 1840, and 1841, was 67s. 1d.; the price in 1839 being 
70s. 6d., the price in 1840, 66s. 4d., and the price in 1841, 64s. 5d. These 
three years were years of unparalleled suffering and distress in this country. 
Last autumn Providence blessed us with an abundant harvest; and this, in con- 
nexion with an importation of foreign corn to the extent of three reap “ 
reduced the price of wheat, that the average price of that article for pe 
six months of the present year was only 47s. 7d. Now, if there had been 
no revival of trade, under such circumstances, I should not have poet to 
appear before you. I should have deserved, indeed, the character of an wa 
postor as to all that I have said on this subject, had there been no or 
trade under such circumstances. You will have observed from what I have 
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iatter better, I will mention, that 
Se ae is twenty milli yn quarters of wheat, and forty millions 
of quarters of all other kinds of grain. It follows, therefore, that the ss 
cost of grain in each of the three years ot distress was, say—twenty meee of 
quarters of wheat, at 20s. a quarter, twenty millions sterling; forty mi ions of 
quarters of all other kinds of grain, at 8s., sixteen millions sterling ; together, 
thirty-six millions sterling. But grain is not the only article of agricultural 
produce, though grain governs the 


price of the other articles, It is estimated 
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articles of linen and cotton manu : ) 
accounts for the increased demand we have noticed for the labour of those who 
make linen and cotton goods, hats, bonnets, and so forth nd this accounts, 
too, for the people being able to buy an extra quantity of tea, sugar, and other 
articles in the cheap year, beyond what they consume in dear years. ‘I'l 
say, accounts for the partial revival we have observed in our trade. But then, 
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seem to be like the two buckets in a draw-weil, the one going down empty 

the other came up full. In proportion as there is @ revival of manufactures, 
consequent upon moderate prices of food, we hear the cry of agricultural dis- 
tress. This has always been so much the case, that I challenge any one to 
point out an instance, ever since these Corn-laws were introduced, wherein the 
agriculturists and the manufacturers have had simultaneous prosperity. Now, I 


ask, is this a natural state of things? Is this alternation of distress—this 
intermittent fever, now attacking the une great portion of the body politic, and 
then the other—this distress falling on the farmer at a time when Heaven has 
blessed him with an abundant | is all this a natural State of things: 
And yet in every instance whe ‘r has been most clamorous from 
distress and suffering, it has been midst of the most bountiful harvest, 
and in the most genial in who takes these tacts alone must 
reverent notion of the great Creator of the world, if 
state of things. No, there is 
ate of things ; and that unnatural cause 
Jom of Divine Providence, and substi- 
of nature. During the three years to 
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is the law which interferes with the 
tutes the law of wicked men for the law 
which I have been adverting, the owners of the soil might have expected to 
have suffered in consequence of ms: but what has been the fact ? 
the landlord has been revelling in prosperity—a bloated and diseased pros- 
perity—at the very time when the people have been suffering the greatest pri- 
vations and want of food. Rents have been rising. I say it boldly, it cannot 
be denied, rents have been generally, almost universally, raised during the three 
years of which I have been speaking. Wow stands the case of the landowner 
during the years of short crops, and suffering to the whole community ? 
He then extorts his rent from the distress of the operative, the capital of the 
employer, or the savings of those who are living upon the accumulations of 
themselves or their forefathers. He extorts his rents from the sufferings of the 
manufacturers; and when the m2 is favourable—when Heaven smiles upon 
the fields, and our harvests are again abundant—the landlord extorts his rent 
from the distress and capital of the farmer. Nobody can deny that for a series 
of years the landowners have been raising their rents, not from the legitimate 
prosperity of the tillers of the soil, or the prosperity of the manufacturing 
classes, but they have been raising their rents from the capital and the labour 
of the trading community, or from the labour of their own deluded victims, the 
farmers. The landowners—Oh, shame upon the order !—I say, sham eupon the 
landowners and their order, unless they are quick and rescue themselves from 
this pitiable —if they deserve pity—this pitiable dilemma. ‘The landowners 
will very soon be ashamed to hold up their heads and own themselves to be 
English landowners aud members ef our aristocracy, in every enlightened and 
civilized country in Europe. Do I seek to injure the landowners, even pecu- 
niarily? I have never avowed it, where I should have been most ready to tell 
them to their face my opinions—in the House of Commons. The landowners 
have nothing pecuniary, they have nothing ultimately to dread from a free trade 
incorn. But then, instead of extorting their rents from the distress of every 
class in the country, I say, throw them back upon their own resources ; and there 
is wealth enough in the country, if they employ their capital and their intel- 
ligence, as the other classes are forced to do, in other pursuits—there are un- 
developed bounties even on the surface of the earth, and there are ten times 
more beneath the surface, which would make them richer, happier, and better 
men, if they would cast aside this monopoly.” 

This position Mr. Cobden briefly illustrated by some allusion to the 
badly-cultivated state of Cheshire, which might be made to yield thrice 
the present amount of produce; and by a right application of capital 
and labour throughout the country, the produce might be doubled. He 
returned to discuss the notion that the present state of the trading and 
manufacturing classes would put an end to the agitation for the repeal 
of the Corn-laws— 

“ Why, gentlemen, I think we have a few mementos left yet to remind us 
that we have a Corn-law monopoly appealing to us in strong language, some- 
times in the shape of an income-tax, in our extra poor-rates, extra county- 
rates, extra taxation for the 5,000 troops that were added to the Army in the 
Winter of 1838, on the first outbreak consequent upon the famine which over- 
spread the land. We have these and other memorials of monopoly; and if 
some of us have survived the hurricane, can we forget the thousands and tens 
of thousand who fell victims to the distress of 1839, 1840, and 1841? Shall 
we forget that 500,000 of our countrymen have, since the August of 1838, 
expatriated themselves from their native soil, to seek in more hospitable lands 
the food denied them here ? Can we forget the hundreds who have dropped into a 
premature grave, famine-stricken, since that time? Can we forget the scores 
who, by the records of the Coroners’ Courts, have died by their own hands, to 
escape a lingering death by starvation? No; if we were selfish enough, we 
who have braved the storm and outlived the hurricane ourselves, to forget these 
things—we will think of these events, and are not going to forget them, 
but will make this the occasion for redoubling Our exertions to put an end to 
such an odious system.” 

Before propounding the ne 
electoral body— 

“ We regard the electors of the country as possessing in their own hands 
absolute dominion within these realms. The laws of the country, whether 
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ad or bad, are but as the breath of their nostrils, It is not our fault if the 
storal body is not isely as we should have found it—we must work with 
ments we have, unless others will find us better ones. [¢ is not our 
fault if the electoral body is so distributed as to give by its scattered and de- 
tached fragments the greater advant i 
the human race, in meeting us in the t 
best use we can of it as it is. The plan of the League is to bring the great 
majority of the electors in large borou into uuion with those in the smaller 

- Do you suppose that because the small boroughs have not always 
resis‘ed the influences reised upon them, they eve without sympathy for the 
condition of other bodies of their countrymen ? 
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the reverse to be the case. I have been to your cathedral towns, and to your 
rural boroughs, which are now represented by monopolists; and I have heard 
upon the best aut y that three-fourths of the inhab are heart and 
soul free- traders. 

He now came to the plan of the League—“ the League,” composed 
not of a few men from Manchester, but of that meeting to begin with, 
and of a great majority of the electors in the large cities and towns— 

“ We propo ‘opy of every registration fur every borough and 
county in the the present registration shall have 
been completed. ¢ registers to a central off Lon- 
don. We then propose to idence tt st extensiv t ever 
was contemplated, was undertaken with the electors 
of the country. amount to 800,000; but I will iake 300,000, 
excluding those in tl afe boroughs, as forming the number necessary 
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to correspond with the 00,000 to b with. (Cheers and laughter.) And 
when I wrespond, d t let any of our kind, cautious friends, fancy that 
we are nmit ourselves, by forming ourselves into a ‘ corresp iding 
society. to tell you what we mean to correspond about. We 
ose to keey wel med as to the progr f cur tion, by 
of t! tag Ss n suf I may 
in a pa . the Dak um at public 
ing at brate tl of the ¢ t estern Ruul- 
way: he w in, for the railways and the penny postage vill 
pull down his monopoly. We intend, th to keep the constituencies well 

informed by means of the penny postage, sing them useful informatie 
connected with th Stic 1 tracts b ¢ the most recent illustratiwoss of 
it, together. Whe re desirable than tomorrow to send to those 
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( ¢ heers. 


st twopence tor tl 
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{ mention this by way of i ind preface to what Lam going to tell 
you before I con lude. B rrespot lence, we intend to visit every 
borough in the kingdom—not by ag ~-we will go ourselves, because we want 
the thing well done. (Cheers and laughter.) We will invite lly the 
electors to meet such deputations, without distinction of party—we know no- 
thing of party in this agitation—and having met the electors, we shal! have a 
little business to transact with them. In the first place, we shall urge upon 
our friends, the constant friends of the cause, to organize themselves, and to 
commence a canvass of their boroughs to Free-traders ; 
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and in every case where it is possible to obtain a majority of the electors in 
favour of free trade, that majority to memorialize ix Memb where 
they have not voted rightly, to vote in favour of Mr. Villiers’s motion, 
which will be brought on early next session. Besides that, the deputation 
will urge upon the electors to have a Free-trade candidate ready to sup- 
plant every Monopolist who still retains a seat for a borough; and the 
League will pledge itself, where a borough constituency finde itself at a 
loss for a candidate, to furnish them with one, and to give to every 
borough in which @ vacancy occurs an opportunity for its electors to record 
their votes in favour of Pree-trade p les. (At ‘ City!”) Oh, 
we will talk of that by-and Now, it may be > us- it has 










been objected—that by such means rood ean be 


be accomplished by such means, at be righ > accomplishec 
But it can be accomplished by such ; and we itherto been 


> last general e 


dealt with ia our struggle with 1 
on, involving brutal 


disclosed an amount of bribery, corruption, and 
and the present Parliament is the creature 
vile system. tem be continued. (Cries of “ No 
No-—-not against the League. Whenever we have a voice—and we will have 
one in every borough when an, election takes place—we will see if we cannot 
put down this system of bribery; and I think we may manage effectually to 
muzzle the intimidators. The system itself got its deathblow at the last 
election. It was found, in the first place, too costly. ‘The rents would not 
stand such an experiment again for either party. In the next place, Mr. 
Roebuck’s exposure—and thanks to him for making it—shamed even shameless 
men in the House of Commons. In the next place, Lord John Rassell’s new 
law—I wonder they ever let him pass it—presents the means of putting down 
bribery if fairly used. But beyond that, we have a better and a wiser resort 
than any. Hitherto the bribers and the bribees have been suffered to escape 
with impunity. They have been brought before the House of Commons; a 
Committee has decided upon the case; the petitioner has had the satisfaction of 
unseating the Member, and was saddled with the same expense, and was at 
liberty to stand again: but the House of Commons took no steps to punish 
those by whose guilt the system was carried on. By that meaus they were 
accessories after the fact : and little better, indeed, could be expected from such 
a House of Commons. Now, we will try the experiment of a criminal court 
against these gentry. (Cheers.) The man who bribes, or offers a bribe, is 
guilty of misdemeanour, and liable to a heavy fine, and also liable to a severe 
imprisonment. I have heard an objection made that you cannot obtain a con- 
viction in such a case. You canuot obtain a conviction !—why not? Willa 





violence, even to homicide ; 
And shall ‘ 
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say 
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| jury of our countrymen find a verdict of guilty against the hapless wretch who 








steals a morsel of bread for his famishing children, and will they not convict 
those whose guilt is of tenfold inality—who would buy and sell that 
franchise upon which the bread of that poor creature depends? I say, yes. 
The juries of this country are precisely the class which will convict in 
such cases; and it is upon a jury of the country that we mainly rely for 
putting down bribery and abating the flagrant system of intimidation for 
the future. Yes; a jury of our country saved our liberties in times past 
from a despotic Monarchy, and again from corrupt and tyrannical Adiminis- 
trations ; and they will save us from the worse danger of our liberties—from 
the taint that has been eating into the electoral bodies of the kingdom. It 
is not the intention of the League to recommend any further petitioning to 
the present House of Commons. (At this announcement the audience, 
almost in one mass, rose and burst into a series of cheers, which lasted for several 
minutes, accompanied by a waving of hats and handkerchiefs, and other tokens 
of satisfaction.) So soon as the proceedings in reference to the electoral body 
to which I have alluded shall have reached such a point as to warrant the step, 
the Council will recommend the electors, not to petition Parliament—of that 
enough has been done already—but to memorialize THE QuEEN—( Vehement 
cheering)—that she will be pleased to dissolve the present Parliament—(e- 
newed cheers)—which, like every thing generated in corruption, must necessa- 
rily be short-lived ; and to give to the electors an opportunity of sending men 
to make laws with the advantages of the lights. and experience which they have 
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acquired since, under a delusion, they were induced at the last election to re- 
turn the majority of the present House of Commons. I have now told you the 
plan which we have to submit and to ask your sanction of tonight: and asa 
means of carrying on these proceedings, and to furnish the means of doing so, 
the Council are resolved to raise the sum of 100,000/. (Cheers.) Yes, I may 
save a waste of ink tomorrow by telling the Monopolist scribes that the money wi// 
be raised, and that hereafter, as heretofore, the men who have taken the greatest 
amount of labour, and who will continue to do so in the cause, and who did so be- 
fore they were ever heard of beyond the precincts of their own localities, will, as 
they did from the beginning, lead the van in the amount of their subscriptions 
for the great object which we have in view. We offer to every one the 
epportunity of registering his name, or her name, on this muster-roll of com- 
mercial freedom; and we do so with the perfect assurance that it is the last time 
we shall have to call upon our friends fora sacrifice inthe cause. I feel bound, 
in making this statement, to take care that there shall be no misunderstanding 
in the minds of any party as to the money which shall be raised, or the con- 
ditions on which it shail be raised. We ask no one to give us money unless 
they are fully convinced that we are in earnest in the principles which we ad- 
vocate; we ask none to contribute unless they believe that the characters, 
personal, private, and public, of the men who shall be hereafter taking the 
responsible part in this agitation are such as they can approve and trust ; and 
we do not ask anybody to join us now who will not be prepared, when the time 
ehall come to give full effect to his opinions and convictions by standing firm to 
the principles upon which the League is founded. Let there be no misunder- 
standing as to that. This is not a party move, to serve any existing political 
party—we care nothing for political parties. As they at present stand, there is 
very little indeed to choose between the two great parties. (Laughter and 
cheers.) Let a statesman of established reputation, of whatever side in poli- 
tics, take a step for the freedom of trade: he shall have the support of the 
League. We have given but a slight specimen of what we shall be able 
to do when a Minister, whether Whig or Tory, shall adopt such a course. 
He shall have the support of the League to carry such a measure, whatever 
his other political opinions may be. We do not seck to interfere with any 
man’s political opinions: there are no ulterior objects in the view of this 
Association. I say it solemnly, on behalf of the men with whom I am daily 
associating, that they have no second or collateral object in view, that I am 
acquainted with. The single and undisguised object of the League is to put down 
commercial monopoly. Bat that cannot be done by saddling upon our backs 
a fixed duty on corn; which means a differential duty on sugar, on coffee, or 
monopoly in every other article. ‘That is the great tree of monopoly, under 
whose baneful shadow every other restriction exists. Cut it down by the roots, 
and it will destroy the others in its full. The sole object of the League is to 
pat an end to and extinguish, at once and for ever, the principle of maintain- 
ing taxes for the benelit of a particular class. ‘The object is to make the re- 
venue what it ought to be, a stream flowing into the Queen's exchequer; and 
Not a drop or a penny of it intercepted by the Duke of Buckingham or Sir 
Edward Knatchbull to pay off his endowments or his settlements, by Lord 
Mouutcashel to discharge his burdens or his mortgages, or by any other party 
for the maintenat.ce of any object. I have told you the object of the League ; 
but if is no fault cf ours if our enemics, by their opposition to our just demands, 
give rise to a strug g’e on other points with which this agitation has nothing to 
do. It is no fault of ours if with this agitation should be mixed up the ques- 
tion of renta, and should mingle in a degree that would render it difficult to 
separate the rights of property from the claims of those who labour under the 
grievance of these intolerable exactions. It is no fault of ours if the nobility 
of this country should become as much detested at their own baronial hall- 
doors as were the noblesse of France previous to the Revolution. We are 
reeponsible for none of these things. The fault lies with those who support 
monopoly, who are deaf to reason and justice, and who place themselves upon 
a pinnacle of injustice—a pedestal always liable to fall, and those who are upon 
it exposed to fall with it.” 

After a telling peroration, in which Mr. Cobden called on his 
hearers to join in accomplishing the inevitable downfall of the Corn- 
laws, he moved an “* Address of the Council of the National Anti-Corn- 
law League to the People of the United Kingdom,” which stated the 
plan described in his speech. Our copious extracts from that speech 
preclude our doing much more than mention that in which Mr. Bright 
eeconded the address. Lis best point was a glance beyond the present 
“ prosperity ”"— 

Their opponents flattered themselves that the improvement in trade was to 
stopthem. That showed what these people were made of, but it showed that 
they knew little of what the League was made of. Would not bad harvests 
return again? Had there been any revelation from Heaven saying that in 
future the earth should always yicld abundantly ? Would not the return of 
had harvests bring with it a return of all their recent domestic calamities ? 

He gave an electioneering lift to the Liberal candidate for the City 
representation— 

“T have seen large placards proposing James Pattison for the city of Lon- 
don. I know very little of the personal character of that gentleman. (Cries 
of “ We do, though!”) I bave scen him at our meetings on the platform of 
Orury Lane; I have seen him in the Universal Hall of Commerce; and I have 
seen his name as a subscriber to the National League funds. I have heard him 
manfully declare, that perfect justice should be done to the people in all mat- 
ters connected with commercial policy, and that he should be content with no 
less. 1 kuow not what the clectors of the City of Londou may do. I know not 
if they think that they at least have no interest in commercial prosperity, 
and that the world is wrong in supposing them to constitute the heart of our 
commercial enterprise: but I will tell them what their countrymen and the 
enlightened of all countries will say if they should stultify themselves by voting 
for a monopolist—that a3 many of them revel in wealth, they are the spoiled 
children of commercial success, and that they crouch before a miserable aris- 
tocracy that must despise them in their hearts. (Loud and long-continued 
cheering.) The Corn-law League numbers 37,009 registered members in the 
Metropolis; and there is no part in which adherents are so readily obtained 
as Within the boundaries of the City. I know not what influence the offer may 
have, but on bebalf of the Council of the League I am ready to tender our co- 
operatiou—all influence—all informativn—all honourable and moral support, 
in enabling the voice of the City of London to speak out in favour of the total 
and immediate repeal of the Corn-laws.” (Loud cheers.) 

Mr. W. J. Fox delivered a long speech, which may be designated a 
lay sermon; and its effect is best described in its influence on the au- 
dienee—who, according to the Morning Chronicle, “ frequently rose en 





ther resolution, recommending steps to be taken for abolishing the com- 
pulsory prosecution of appeals from the Courts of Sudder Dewauny 
Adawlet in India to the Privy Council, imposed on the Company by 
Orders in Council. His main objection to the present system lay in its 
expense: in the ten years ending September 1843, the East India Com- 
pany brought to a hearing, under Orders in Council, seventy appeals, 
at a cost to the revenues of India of 152,826/.; the sum recovered was 
24,1911; leaving a deficit of 128,635. The Chairman stated that the 
Directors had already had the subject under consideration, and had ap- 
plied to Government for an alteration of the law; but the Earl of Ri- 
pon, writing on the 21st August, said that as it would be necessary to 
amend an act of Parliament, the matter could not be disposed of till the 
reassembling of Parliament; though it would engage the serious atten- 
tion of the Board of Control. On that showing, Mr. Lewis withdrew 
his motion; and the Court adjourned. 


At the Central Criminal Court, on Saturday, Thomas Jenkins was 
tried for stealing a box containing plate, valued at 500/., from the house 
of Lord Fitzgerald, in Belgrave Square. The evidence was the same 


‘as that which has been repeatedly described. The prisoner was con- 





masse and interrupted the speaker by the most enthusiastic cheering | 


and waving of handkerchiefs.” ‘The address was unanimously adopted ; 
and the meeting broke up at half-past ten o’clock, 

A General Court of Proprietors of East India Stock was held on 
Wednesday. Several papers were luid on the table. Mr. Poynder 
moved a resolution which substantially declared that the payment of 
6,000/, to the temple of Jaggernat should be discontinued: but he with- 
d¥ew it, Upon understagding that the Dircetors expected information 
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victed, and sentenced to seven years’ transportation. 

Mr. John Weippert, whose band of muic is so well known, met with 
a fatal accident on Thursday week. He was driving down to Bushy, 
where his family reside ; when his gig came in collision with another ; 
Mr. Weippert was thrown out, and so much hurt that he died on Monday 
last. 

As usual at this season, the tides in the Thames have in the present 
week run toa great height; bursting up the gratings of sewers, inun- 
dating cellars, flooding low grounds, and furnishing the subject of a 
daily paragraph in the newspapers. 

The YWrovinees. 

A public meeting of inhabitants of Lancashire was held on the Green 
Area at Lancaster, on Saturday, to receive Mr. Cobden and Mr. Bright, 
as a deputation from the Anti-Corn-law League. The attendance was 
not numerous. Mr, Bateman, a landowner in the district, was called to 
the chair. Mr. Bright having spoken at some length, Mr. Cobden fol- 
lowed with one of his familiar expositions of the effect of the Corn-laws 
on the farmers and farm-labourers. Ile reported the general result on 
the authority of farmers themselves— 

After having come upon the platform, he had asked what sort of farmers 
there were in the neighbourhood of that town. The answer was, that “they 
were a poor set about Lancaster.” He heard the same story everywhere— 
that the farmers were a poor set. He was over at Oxford the other day, and 
dincd at the farmers’ ordinary at that place. He asked a large farmer and an 
intelligent man, who sa topposite him, what was the state of the farmers there ? 
“1 would venture to say,” said the man, “there is not one in ten of them who 
has made the interest on the money he has laid out on his farm,—in other 
words, who has made the interest on his capital.” He wrote to a gentleman 
the other day in Cheshire, an independent farmer in that county, to ask him 
for similar information: and the answer he received was, that not one in twenty 
of the farmers in Cheshire bad kept his own,—in other words, that if you 
struck a balance among them which should embrace the last twenty years, you 
would find that money had been lost. Were these facts? Did anybody con- 
tradict them? And if they were facts, what in the world became of the 
pretence undcr which this system was kept up? The pretence upon which 
the law was defended in Parliament seemed to be, that it was for the benefit 
of the farmer and farm-labourer: but when he came to the farmers, and asked 
them upon the subject, they declared that they were the worst-used set of men 
ia the country. 

A resolution in favour of free trade was proposed, and carried unani- 
mously ; as well as others thanking the deputation and the Chairman. 

The deputation had a similar meeting for North Cheshire, at Knuts- 
ford,on Monday. It took place on the race-ground; the stands serving 
as a platform and standing-place for the more “ respectable” portion of 
the audience. About a thousand persons were present; and Mr. EK. Da- 
venport, a landowner of the neighbourhood, was the Chairman. Mr. 
Cobden alluded to the alleged absence of farmers at such meetings ; 
which he denied, on the strength of the complexion and costume of 
many persons who attended. Nor could it be said that because parties 
were persuaded to stay away, they took no part in the question: their 
absence was taking part in the question. While discussing the effect of 
the Corn-law on farms, Mr. Cobden produced the copy of an existing 
lease in Cheshire: it stipulated that the tenant was only to have a cer- 
tain quantity of tillage in the year; that the potato-ground was not to 
exceed an acre; that he was not to break up any of the ancient meadow- 
land, to use soot as manure, to grow vetches, to grow any more than 
once in one year, to sow any wheat or rye, hemp or flax, to mow any 
pasture-land which should have been covered with boue-dust at the ex- 
pense of the landlord ; with more such restrictions. Mr. Cobden could 
only say, that every line of the lease was a bar to good husbandry ac- 
cording to modern improvements. A resolution in favour of free trade 
was carried without opposition. 


The Lichfield Agricultural Association held the dinner which termi- 
nates the Society’s annual show on Wednesday. Several noblemen 
and gentlemen were present. Lord Hatherton was the Chairman; and 
he delivered a speech on practical agriculture, which was much praised. 
One fact that he mentioned is a most striking illustration of the effect 
of knowledge in agriculture-— 

Many farmers were not aware of the nature of water which was drawn fron 
the land by draining, and instead of esteeming it as a precious gift from Heaven, 
treated it as an enemy, suffering it to be entirely lost. Now he himself, acting 
under the advice and experience of Mr. Bright, had caused his waste water at 
'Teddesley to be directed into one stream; and at, the small expense of 1,0002. 
be had obtained a mill-power, whereby he effected a saving of 450/. per annum 
in thrashing, cutting straw, sawing, grinding malt, aad other agricultural 
operations, : 

The meeting was chiefly rendered remarkable by the presence of Sir 
Robert Peel: but his speech disappoints expectation. He alluded to 
the question of farm-tenures, but so vaguely that no single passage can 
be picked out as avowing any thing. Much, he said, depended on local 
customs. Although there were no leases on his estate, yet if any 
tenant felt that his character would be exalted and that he should 
employ his capital with more confidence for a lease, Sir Robert “ should 
be very much disposed to accede to his wishes.’ 
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allotments to farm-labourers, as tending to give them an interest in 
the soil. 


A meeting was held at Huddersfield on Monday, to receive Dr. 
Sleigh, who had a petition to propose for the protection of labour. The 
Philosophical Hall, which holds 3,000 persons, was densely crowded. 
Dr. Sleigh stated, that, seeing session after session pass by without any 
thing being done to relieve the wants of the masses, he had determined 
to take a tour through the manufacturing districts, forthe purpose of 
submitting to them a measure to rescue the operatives, and avert im- 
pending ruin from the manu/acturers, tradesmen, and merchants, He 
paid his first visit to Huddersfield, because it sent a requisition in his 
behalf to the electors of Aylesbury. Dr. Sleigh expounded his views 
in a very long speech; in the midst of which he read a petition to the 
Queen," It took for its principle, that labour is the source of all wealth, 
wages or capital; and asserted that either wages must be raised to the 
reputed level of the wealth of the nation, or capital must sink to the 
standard of wages; praying, therefore, that the Queen would command 
her Ministers to take the subject into consideration, with a view to 
extricating the labouring classes from the hardships to which they have 
been exposed “in consequence of the gradual withdrawal of protection 
from British industry, and in consequence of their having been left to 
the evils of selfishness, cupidity, and avaricious competition.’ Resolu- 
tions were passed, thanking Dr. Sleigh, adopting his petition, «nd re- 
committing it to his hands that he might take the best means of causing 
it to be presented to the Queen. 


A meeting of farmers and others was held at Cwm Twlch, in the 
mountains about seventeen miles from Swansea, on Friday, to consider 
their depressed condition. Among other speakers, the Chairman, Mr. 
John Jones, of Bryn Ammon, ascribed much of the evil to the Corn- 
laws; especially instancing their effect in forcing up rents— 

By their means, the landlord actually placed a price upon the corn before it 
went to market, say 56s. : but suppose, when the farm is rented upon such a 


calculation, the corn, instead of realizing 56s., only fetched 46s. ; why then, the | 


farmer is ruined, and there is general distress. Well then, it may be said, the 
Jandlord would suffer also: but it was no difference to him at what he let his 
farm, or at what rental; for while the farmer had enough credit to find seed to 
sow, the landlord was safe ; for if the farmer could not pay his rent, the Jand- 
lord came in first with his distress, and actually took the produce of the very 
seed the man kad obtained on credit, and sold off the poor fellow. This was 
the law of distress ; which ought to be abolished, and the landlord placed in the 
same situation as other creditors, to come in with them, and not before them 
and to their exclusion. The laws should be made equitable and easily capable 
of being understood: but he was sorry to say that they were made to benefit 
the makers of the laws, and not those who were to obey them. 

A petition to the Queen was moved, praying for repeal of the Corn- 
laws, and for dissolution of a Parliament elected under circumstances 
totally differing from those which exist. The petitioners imputed their 
distress to the people’s inability to consume the produce of the land, 
and to high rents— 

‘‘Her Majesty’s petitioners are fully aware that rents do not legitimately 
come within the class of evils remediable by legislation; yet they cannot but 
conclude that this want of proportion between the value of land and that 
which land produces is the result of legislative interference with the trade of 
the country. On the faith of enactments which held out hopes to the farmer, 
which have not been realized, the agriculturists of this country have for 
several years been paying in a higher ratio than the average prices of corn and 
other agricultural produce for a series of years. Your Majesty’s petitioners 
therefore pray for a repeal of the Corn-laws and Protecting-duties generally ; on 
these grounds—first, that they have, by restricting trade and commerce, ma- 
terially injured the market for the farmer’s produce ; second, that those laws, 
in giving an artificial value to the price of land, have held out hopes to the 
farmer which have not been realized.” 

The petition was unanimously adopted. 

A meeting of freeholders and farmers of Llandilo Talybont was held 
at Goppa-Fach, about one mile from Pontardulais, on the 21st instant; 
more than a hundred farmers being present. Mr. Morgan Jones, of 
Dantwyn, was voted to the chair. Resolutions were passed unani- 
mously, imputing the disorders to general distress, occasioned by high 
rents, over-taxation, and acrippled state of commerce, the discontent being 
aggravated by the New Poor-law ; and pledging the meeting collectively 
and individually, to employ every constitutional means to withstand the 
spirit of insubordination, and to exert itself to obtain a redress of all 
public grievances. In the course of some subsequent discussion, it was 
put to the meeting, “‘ Whether they were in favour of the Old or New 
Poor-law ?” and every hand was instantly raised for the Old Poor-law. 

Another meeting was held on Monday, at Treleach, of freeholders, 
farmers, and others belonging to several neighbouring parishes; Mr. 
John Jones, of Precymfawr, being the Chairman. A petition to the 
Queen set forth the usual local gievances of the district—tolls, tithes, 
high rents, exorbitant justice-fees, and so forth ; and prayed the Queen 
to summon a new Parliament in order to the consideration and redress 
of those grievances. The petition also declared— 

“That your Majesty’s petitioners view with alarm the long continued and 
contracted state of the agricultural market of their locality. ‘That having ex- 
perienced that prices advance in proportion as trade expands, your Majesty's 
petitioners could not but hail any measure which might, on principles of re- 
ciprocity, extend the commerce of the country, go as to create a fresh stimulus 
in the agricultural districts.” 

The petition having been adopted, Mr. Goring Thomas produced a 
Notice which had been stuck upin the parish of Penboyr. It was headed 
like a proclamation, “ Beeca—Sept. 15, 1843 ”; and it called upon the 
farmers for coiperation in lightening their own burdens. Almost imme- 
diately after the beginning, it turned to the form of a dialogue between 
Becca anda Farmer; Becca suggesting that the farmers should fix on a 
day to visit their landlords, and each ask “ his highness” (the land- 
lord) to agree to the appointment of a person on each side to value the 
land and fix the rent. The Farmer inquires of Becca how that should 
be accomplished ? 

“ Farmer—Suppose the landlord refuse to appoint persons to value the land, 
he should tell me to give it up to him? 

“ Becca—Take him upon his offer, and tell him to take it up next Mareh. 

Bes Farmer—Then, in this way we shall lose our claim to the land, and whoever 
wishes may take it. 
. “ Becca—Yes, certainly ; but as to his enjoying it, I testify to you that there 
18 not a man of any nation under heaven that shall enjoy an acre of your land, 
as it is but justice you will be seeking in desiring your eaitont to lower your 

















rents: therefore, I will take your part, were we forced to burn the bodies of 
those that dare try to take your land. Now, I have never deceived those to 
whom I have given notice, as yon know. As notice, if you will not endeavour 
to retake your farms, as the Lord God knoweth, you shall see more Sires than 
you have ever seen in your lives. It is probable I may visit some of you in Pen- 
boyer ere long. Juke heed, on your peril, that the hire of the harvest is not 
lowered by you.” 

After expressing his horror at this attempt to institute a system of 
terrorism, Mr, Thomas moved the following resolution; which was 
carried unanimously before the meeting separated— 

“ That this meeting has heard with great and unfeigned regret of the various 
outrages that have taken place in different parts of the county. The farmers 
and others now present hereby pledge themselves not to attend or countenance 
nightly meetings, and to discharge any farm-servants who do attend them.” 

The correspondent of the Times perceives 2 change of feeling in 
South Wales— 

“ During the last two or three days, there has been a lull in the breeze of 
disturbances which has agitated this country; though 1 fear the gale is far 
from having ceased. It is the opinion of many intelligent gentlemen with 
whom I have conversed on the matter, that the shocking murder of the poor 
old woman at Hendy-bridge gate has produced a salutary effect upon the 
better-disposed part of the population; and that the farmers, who would wil- 
lingly run the risk of imprisonment for breaking a toll-gate, in order to get rid 
of what they consider an unbearable grievance, shrink with horror from being 
classed as murderers and giving possible employment to the hangman, I know 
that this is a general feeling just now, and that this very shocking result of 
these disturbances has caused many to pause and reflect on the probable con~ 
sequences of their lawless course. On the other hand, in the immediate neigh~ 
bourhood of the Pontardulais fight, it is quite true that a deep and brooding 
spirit of vengeance exists. A very great number of persons engaged in that 
fight were wounded and got off. I have been informed on credible authority, 
that several farmers in the neighbourhood are dangerously ill of wounds re~ 
ceived by them at that encounter. I heard of one young man, the otber day, 
who received a ball in his leg, and who is at this moment lying at his home 
with the wounded limb dreadfully swollen, but afraid to eend for surgical assist- 
ance. Among the friends and acquaintances of these parties, the most bitter 
and rancorous spirit of revenge prevails. 

“ It is said, too, that the better class of farmers are beginning to get sick of 
Rebecca’s proceedings; and with some reason. I am informed that a kind oi 
black mail is levied on them. ‘The parties who break gates, &c., are generally 
paid labourers, led on by some few farmers and the Rebecca of the district; 
and I am informed these men are paid 2s. 6d. a night, out of which port ga 
vide their powder and shot; and the money to pay them with is raised by 
sending round notices, first to one farmer and then to another, to pay a sum at 
which he is assessed by a certain time, and bring it to some meeting of Re- 
beccaites. If he refuse it, he does it at the peril of having his stacks fired. 
The Rebecca for the night pays the men from this fund. On the person of 
the Rebecca taken at Pontardulais, several receipts acknowledging payments 0% 
this nature were found. ‘This sort of tax on the farmer has caused, | am told, 
a great deal of secret information to be given by them to the authorities; and 
Lhave heard that it was from information derived in this way that the Police 
came upon the party attacking Pontardulais-gate. 

“ The outrages, however, are very far from having entirely ceased.” 

During last week,about fourteen different toll-bars have been de- 
stroyed in Carmarthenshire ; and property to the amount of 800/, was 
burned in the rick-yard of Mr. J. R. Lloyd, a County Magistrate, a: 
Dolhaidd. 

A reward of 500/., with the Queen’s pardon to any accomplice, has 
been offered for the discovery and apprehension of the person who 


| murdered Sarah Williams, the Hendy-gate toll-collector; and 1001, for 


the detection of the persons who destroyed Lechryd fishing-weir. 





IRELAND. 

Mr. O’Connell had a great Repeal demonstration at Lismore, is 
Waterford county, on Sunday. The meeting had two peculiar inei- 
dents: there was a greater display than usual of police and soldiery 
collected to preserve the peace; and some of the Roman Catholic 
clergy in the place were opposed to the mecting,—though one of them, 
Dr. Fogarty, explained on the platform, that he only opposed it in the 
fear that it would prove a failure. Mr. O°Connell stopped by the way, 
on Saturday, at Dungarvan; where he was entertained at a public 
dinner by about sixty persons, who presented him with 200. of Repeal 
rent. The Chairman at Lismore, on Sunday, was Sir B. Morris: the 
first resolution was moved by Sir R. Musgrove, and seconded by Mr. 
R. A. Fitzgerald, one of the dismissed Magistrates. Among the 
speakers were several parish-priests; one of whom, the Reverend Mr. 
Cantwell, delivered himself of a very heated oration about “ the wrongs 
of his insulted country ”; saying— 

The greatest panegyric he could bestow on O'Connell was to say, that te 
never knew a bad man in Ireland yet who did not hate him. (Laughier.) 
He would support O'Connell with his voice; but he would support him with 
more: “ Look at that arm—( Stretching forth his right arm)—atter the magn ~ 
ficent scene I have this day witnessed, I'll die a death, or see Ireland free.” 
(Tremendous cheering and waving of hats.) ; 

But the most stirring speeches were, upon the whole, those delivered 
at the subsequent dinner, at which about two hundred persons sat down; 
for even Mr. O'Connell’s open-air speech was comparatively tame, 
The Reverend Mr. Sheehan, parish-priest, in returning thanks for the 
people, addressed himself fiercely to the subject of Absenteeism— 

Ireland would wrest Repeal from the English Government, as she had 
wrested Emancipation ; and, once she was able to legislate for herself, she would 
soon do away with Absentecism—an absentecism which was the consequence 
of the confiscations of Elizabeth, and Cromwell, and William the Third—a sys-- 
tem which allowed the Marquis of Hertford, who never was in Ireland, andi 
whose father nor grandfather never were in Ireland, to hold estates in this 
country and spend the rents of them out of it, or, as in the case of the late 
Marquis, to will a portion of their proceeds to a Swiss servant for pandering te 
his passions,—a system which allowed Ear! Fitzwilliam to draw money from 
the country which would be better employed in the county of Waterford, ané 
which enabled the Whig Duke of Devonshire to do the same, te the detriment 
of the poor. [This was followed by loud cheers of approbation ; “although, 
says the reporter of the Zimes, “I learned in various quarters that the Duke 
of Devonshire is an excellent landlord and very much hiked.” ] He loved the 
liberality of the Duke of Devonshire, but he loved Ireland more. ( Cheers.) Be 
he Whig or Tory, Liberal or Radical, he was an absentee, and as such was a 
curse to Ireland. (Loud cheers.) Did they suppose that Whig liberality 
would ever give them a Repeal of the Union, or the means of doing away with 
Absenteeism? Could they expect at the bands of men who were the suc~ 
cessors of the former confiscators of those estates, any measure which would be 
likely to curtail their own power? He thought not. But the people poa- 
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sessed the means within themselves of obtaining justice; as was seen by the 
manner in which they had achieved Catholic Emancipation, broken down the 
Rotten Borough system in England, and overthrown the tyrant of Spain, who 
wished to trample on their rights. Province after province had pronounced 
against him. In like manner were the counties and provinces of Ireland now 
pronouncing ogainst Saxon legislation; and when a whole country pronounced 
against a bad government, it was impossible for it to stand. 

The Reverend Mr. Cantwell gave more of his church-militant assur- 
ances— 

The priests must continue with the people yet awhile; be did not mean at 
their tail, but at their head. His advice to the people was to put themselves in 
an open, manly position. Te was a man of peace, and would never act on the 
offensive; but from his soul he declared, that on the defensive he would 
take avery active part. He had not coine there as a delegate, but he could 
assure the company that he left behind him 7,000 persons who would go with 
him to the mouth of the cannon. (Enthusiastic cheering.) 

Mr. O'Connell declared that the people and the priests were super- 
seding him in his own business of agitation— 

Like the heavy schoolboy on the ice, his pupils were overtaking him. Here- 
tofore his duty had been to excite—it was now to moderate. It was now his 
duty to regulate the vigour and temper the energy of the people—to compress, 
as it were, the exuberance of both, sprit x though they did from their love 
of country. He had sufficient force at his back, moral and physical, to insure 
success. The great secret would be to keep it entire, and not suffer any por- 
tion of it to flow into any channel but the right one. 

After a good deal in his usual sty!e, he alluded to the Tory newspa- 
pers; which, he said, were urging him faster than he was v g to go— 

Like the barrister who said to the witness, “ Raseal, why don’t you say 
something I can lay hold of?” his enemies were angry that he did not give 
them an opportunity of pouncing on h He defied them to go to war, and 
now he deficd them to go to law with him. If they did not pack the jury, he 
must be acquitted ; for he bad committed no violation of the law; and if they 
did pack the jury, they would make a martyr of bim; and if they made a mar- 
tyr of him, let them consider how far that would tend to quiet the people. 
(The company here rose en masse, shouted most vor iferously, and waned their 
handkerchiefs and hats for some minutes.) They might put him into prison— 
(A voice, “ Dare they?”)—but they would not be a bit more secure for that, 
for they would thereby make moderate men ¥ , and violent men more so. 
He dared them to their tecth, and from that spot he defied them to go to law 
with him. ( Cheers.) 

At the weekly meeting of the Repeal Association, on Monday, the 
rent for the week was declared to be 6901, At another meeting, on 
Wednesday, Mr. O'Connell regretted that Mr. Connor had not been 
expelled for his condvet respecting the payment of taxes and landlord’s 
rent; and he moved the erasure of his name from the books. 

The Court of Arbitrators met again at Black Rock, about four mi 
from Dublin; but the only person that came into court was one pluint 
the defendant not making his appearance. ‘The Court adjourned for a 
‘week, 






































At a weekly meeting of the Dublin Operative Protestant Association 
and Reformation Society, an address was adopted “io the Inhabitants 
of the Countries subject to the British Crown,” in answer to the recent 
address of the Repeal Association. In a speech introducing the sub- 
ject, the Reverend Mr. G anticipated great resulis from the per- 
severing exertions of the Society : 

“These exertions never would cease but with the successful termination of 
their work. They would blot the name of Mr. O'Connell from the page of 
history. That history would ran thus—One O'Connell at this time made a 
great stir, and by his exertions procured the Emancipation Bill: but such were 
his subsequent violence and bad faith, that in twenty years all was undone 
again, and things were reduced to their former state; after which, the British 
constitution, from the experience of the past, worked more gloriously than 
ever. O'Connell, therefore, resembled the monarch of whom it is said, 

* The Kingof France. with forty thonsaud mea, 
Marched up the hill and then marched down again.’ 
He (Mr. Gregg) had some hand in producing the present state of feeling. God 
forbid he should glory in it boastfully ; it was the Lord’s doing; he was but an 
humble instrument in it. That, however, he did think himself to be; and 
he confessed he felt jealous when be saw malignant attempts made to injure 
through him, one of the greatest works in the 1d.” 
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The address, though not so long as Mr. O'Connell's composition, is 
too long for our space. It denies the right of the former address to 
assume to speak in the name of all Ireland; as the Irish Protestants, 
two millions in number, are almost to a man opposed to Repeal, and 
they would ever refuse subjection to a local Parliament. It purports to 
pick the O'Connell document to pieces; but it deals rather with the 
most generalizing passages than with specific allegations and sugges- 
tions: for example— 

“ They go on to say, ‘ that Eng 
Ireland than any country on the 
other.” Base and grovelling confes 
here—what a pitiful and enivelling complaint! 
Ireland, we denounce the infamous imputation. What! would Scotland, with 
its handful of invincibles, talk in such a tone as this? No; the blood of 
Wallace would rise into the cheeks of its inhabitants, and urge the repudiation 
of so foul a sentiment. England could not, though she bad banded with her 
in close alliance all the sovereignty of the earth, crush Scotland, nor afflict her 
as it is here said that she has afflicted Ireland. Aud are we, with our seven 
millions, inferior to Scotland ?—or less able to defend ourselves from England, 
who are separated from her, not by an imaginary border line, but by the roar- 
ing sea—a barrier, as it were, erected by God himself? We tell you, fellow- 
subjects, that England has neither afflicted our country nor could do so. 
The cause of the wretchedness, the misery, the destitution, the want, and 
the beggary, and of worse evils than these (which are passed over in the 
Repeal document)—the cause of the bondage, the degradation, the darkness, 
and the tyranny, which abound in our country, comes from a very dilferent 
quarter. It is not imposed by force, but self-inflicted ; aad the true authors of 
the mischief are Irishmen themselves. 

“The document proceeds to say that ‘we, the Irish, are not on a level with 
the English—that England has not, in fact, conceded unto us equality.’ 
This is lie the second. We are fully, completely, entirely, and perfectly both 
equal to the English and admitted so to be. If it be meant, indeed, that Irish 
Papists arc not on an equality with Euglishmen considered as Protestants, that 
we fully admit, and are prepared to defend by unanswerable arguments. 
Papists are absolutely and necessarily inferior to Protestants; and there is no 
power on earth which could raise them to the same level with them.” 

Mr. Gregg’s address declares that Popery is the cause of the miseries 
of Ireland 

“ England was afflicted as this country is until she abandoned the Antichrist 
of Rome : then she flourished; then was she glorious—‘ the envy of surreund- 
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and has inflicted more grievous calamities on 

‘e of the earth beside has done upon any 
ion! Why, what a contemptible whine is 
In the name of the might of 
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ing nations and the admiration of the world.’ She has of late again identified 
herself with the system so far as to admit its principles into its schools and its 
members into her senate; nay, she has even gone so far as to say that she will 
not recognize any distinction between truth and error. And what has been the 
consequence? Why, that she is herself, at this present moment, suffering in 
every part of her dominions the punishment that is due to participation in 
crime. ‘She is partaker of her sins,’ and ‘she is receiving of her plagues. 
She is drinking of the very same cup of misery which the vengeance of the 
Most High has distributed to the Popish nations of the earth, and to Ireland 
in especial. What, then, is the remedy for the evils of our country? Why, 
of course, the extirpation of their cause—that is to say, the eradication of 
Popery.” 


At a meeting of the Monaghan Farming Society, on the 21st, Lord 
Cremorne was Chairman, and Mr. Lueas, Under-Secretary for Ireland, 
Vice-Chairman. In toasting the Society, Lord Cremorne remarked— 

“I think it the duty of both landlord and tenant to aid it, by their money 
and their exertions; particularly at this moment, when we see the little protec. 
tion that remained to agriculture every day diminished by the Legislature. JZ 
think we need look no longer for a protection of agricultural produce, when we 
see its bulwarks sacrificed, that the manufacturers of Great Britain may under- 
sell and rival every other country in their own markets. Under sach circum. 
stances, we must depend upon ourselves, by bringing our funds and our ener- 
gies into the strugele for our own agricultural prosperity.” 


j A N D. 
mbers of the Poor-law Commission 
have arrived, and commenced their sittings on Thursday in the Aber- 
deen Hotel. A number of parties are summoned to give evidence on 
the su'ject of inquiry.— Caledonian Mercury. 


























The Edinburgh Witness publishes a note from the Chelmsford Martyr, 
read at a recent meeting ot Seceders— 

“John Thorogood, who is present, says he will cheerfully give to the Free 
Church cause the 5s. 6d. he refused to pay as church-rate, and for the not doing 
which he was imprisoned twenty-two months in Chelmsford gaol. 

“ Surrey Chapel, 18th August 1843,” 

The Ross-shire Advertiser narrates a serious riot at Rosskeen Church, 
on the 19th, the day fixed by the Presbytery of ‘Tain for the induction 
of the Reverend John Mackenzie to the living of Rosskeen. Mr, 
Mackenzie was appointed to the parish on the application of all the 
heritors and several “adhering” parishioners— 

«© About eleven o’clock, Mr. Mackenzie crossed the ferry, accompanied by 
the Reverend Messrs. Gibson, Avoch, , and Hall, Cromarty, 
Sir Hugh and Lady Fraser, Braclangwell, &e.; and proceeded to the church. 
On their arrival at the bridge, they nd a large mob of people, to the number 
of between two and three hundred, armed with bludgeons; who assailed them 
with the most gross expressions; an as they advanced towards the church, 
the crowd closed upon them, menacing them with personal violence if they 
attempted to enter the churchyard. The vociferation and uproar of the mob 
was most alarming. The men brandished their sticks, and several women 
shearing-hooks, while all uttered the most ruffianly language and abuse. Mr. 
Mackenzie endeavoured to appease the clamorous mob; but they got more 
tumultuous; and, finding all remonstrance unavailing, he and his friends pro- 
ceeded onwards to Lower Kincraig. At this time they were assailed with the 
most opprebrious epithets, and pelted with stones and other missiles; and it is 
most providential that they escaped lasting injury. The other members of 
Presbytery, the Reverend Messrs. Bethune, Dingwall, and Downie, Contin, 
having left Lower Kincraig, procecded to mect them; but this in no way 
checked the ferocity of the crowd. On the contrary, the whole party were at+ 
tacked with still further violence; several were struck with stones, which flew 
about in all directions; and some reccived severe blows from persons who 
wielded their sticks with such agility as to do no disgrace to a Donnybrook 
fair. The members of Presbytery having been thus prevented from entering 
the parish-church, and assaulted and threatened if they attempted to go near 
it, met and were constituted at Lower Kincraig; where the usual forms of 
settlement were gone through, and Mr. Mackenzie was inducted.” 

In a subsequent attempt to enter the church, the heritors, in the 
presence of the Sheriff and Procurator-fiscal, were again repulsed; and 
at midnight the mob rang the bell to celebrate their triumph. The Pres- 
bytery have since held their meetings at Dingwall, and inducted three 
other ministers into livings in the Presbytery. An inquiry was in- 
stituted to discover the ringleaders and bring them to justice. 
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Poreiqn and Colonial. 

GreECE.—Within a very few hours after the arrival of the first intel- 
ligence that there had been a revolution in Greece, arrived fuller 
accounts of its completion, at last in its earliest stage. For some 
time there had been much discontent in that country. On the 9th 
instant, the Greek Observer stated that a protocol from the London 
Conference had been received; and that the three Protecting Powers 
had in the most positive manner notified their dissatisfaction at the 
system of government then pursued, and required the dismissal of the 
Bavarian employés, and the exclusive appropriation of the customs 
and stamp-duties to the payment of the interest on the loan. Either 
the King was understood to show some reluctance to comply with the 
terms thus dictated, or the Popular party were not satisfied with the 
extent of the concessions recommended: probably both feelings had 
their influence on the sequel. ‘The revolution was begun on the night 
of the 14th, and effected before noon next day. We take the narrative 
of the Observer, with some alterations for the sake of compression— 

“The hostile attitude assumed by the Government against those who sought 
to enlighten it, the extraordinary dispositions adopted within the last few days 
with a view to assail the liberty and the very lives of the citizens (a military 
tribunal had been cstablished) most devoted to the national intercsts, should 
necessarily tend to hasten the manifestation of the contemplated movement. 
Last night, at two o'clock «. m., a few musket-shots fired in the air announced 
the assembling of the people in the different quarters of Athens. Soon after- 
wards, the inhabitants, accompanied by the entire garrison, marched towards 
the square of the Palace, crying, ‘ The Constitution for ever!’ On reaching 
the place, the entire garrison, the artillery, cavalry, and infantry, drew up 
under the windows of the King, in front of the Palace; and the people having 
stationed themselves in the rear, a!l in one voice demanded a constitution. 
The King appeared at a low window, and assured the people that he would 
take into consideration their demand and that of the army, afier consulting 
with his Ministers, the Council of Siate, and the reprezentatives of the Foreign 
Powers. But the Commander, M. Calergi, having stepped forward, made 
known to his Majesty that the Ministry was no longer recognized; and that 
the Council of State was already deliberating on the best course to be adopted 
under existing circumstances. Shortly afterwards, a deputation from the 
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Council of State presented an address to the King, comprising, among other 
things, the following requisitions, which it described as measures emanating 
from the wants and wishes distinctly expressed by the Greek nation— 
«Your Majesty will consider it expedient to appoint a new Ministry with- 
out delay. The Council of State recommend to the approbation of your Ma- 
jesty, as persons competent to form it, because of their enjoying public esteem 
-onfid P ¢ 
oan with the Department of Foreign Affairs ; André Londos, for the 
Ministry of War; Canaris, for the Navy Department ; Rhigas Palamitis, for 
the Interior; Mansolas, for the Finance ; I eon Melas, for Justice; and Michel 
Schimas, for Public Instruction and Kec! tical Affairs. . s 
«¢ Your Majesty will be pleased at the same time to sign an ordinance, 
which will impose on the new Ministry, asits first duty, the convocation within 
the delay of a month of the National Assembly ; which will deliberate upon the 
definite constitution that is to be established in concert with the Royal autho- 
rity, as the wgis under which the throne and the nation shall hereafter be 
placed. The extraordinary circumstances of the country rendering the convo- 
cation of the National Assembly an urgent necessity, and not admitting of a 
ion being previously framed, your Maj sty will permit your 













new law of elec 








; 2 é : 
Ministry to convoke that Assembly, agreeably to the spirit and provisions of 


the last law of election in vigour before 1833, with the sole difference that the 
electoral colleges shall elect their presidents by a majority of votes. 

«6 The new Ministry, invested with the full powers necessary to conduct the 
government in accord with the gravity of the circumstances w ] 





h led to its 
formation, shall render an account of its acts to the National Assembly.’ 

« Whilst his Majesty was reading the propositions of the Council of State, 
the representatives of the Fore ign Powers preseate it hemselves at the Palace, 
and were told by the Commander that nobody could be admitted at that mo- 
ment, the King being in conference with the deputation of the Council of 
State. The latter came out two hours afterwards, with consent of the 
King. The ne\ inistry then repaired to the Palace, where they held a | 
consultation with Majesty; who shortly appeared on the bale 
surrounded by his Ministers and other person: and was received 
acclamation by the people. e cry of “I live the Constitutional 
King!” resounded, ther with that of ° stitution for ever!’ 
The new Ministers entcred immediately on the of their functions, 
The military revolution was directed, on the part of the reguiar army, by the 
Colonel of Cavalry, Demetri Calergi, and on that of the irr by Ce 
lonel Maery At three oelock in the afternoon, the ga i 
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before the Palace, reéntered their quarters, preceded by their band t 
the acclamations of the people. An hour afterwards, the city, in which order 










had not been an in sumed its customary aspect.” 

Next day, the King i d a decree convoking a National Assembly 
within thirty days. The Council of State issued a decree, thanking the 
people and the army, exhorting them to continued order, and dicta 
to the army an oath of “fidelity tothe country and to the constitutiona 
throne,” and of attachment to the constitution to be settled by the As- 
sembly. The Council also decreed that the 15th September should in 
future be a national festival. 

Similar movements took place at Chalcis and Nauplia. 

Letters from Athens, of the 17th instant, say that all foreigners w 
held offices under Government were to be dismissed, with an exception 
in favour of veteran Philhellenes. It is said that the King yielded with 
bad grace, when he found that all resistance on his part would be un- 
availing. It was eleven o'clock a.m. before his obstinacy was subdued, 
The military bands were then playing the “ Marseillaise” and the 
“ Parisienne”; which gave him cause to suppose that affairs might pro- 
ceed to unpleasant extremities. On the 16th, King Otho took his 
customary airing ; and was saluted, cs he pass t 
cries from the people and soldiers of “ Long live the C 
King!” 

Turkry.—Letters from Constantinople mention some m 'y ac 
vity ; the militia having been incorporated with the army for five years. 
Redshid Pasha, President of the Military Council, had been appoiated 
Seraskier, or General-in-Chief of the troops of Roumelia, with the title 
of Muschir, and was to reside at Adrianople. He was succeeded in 
office by Sami Behir. The Sultan promised France satisfaction for the 
insult to the French flag at Jerusalem; and he had sent his portrait to 
Louis Philippe. 

The publication of the berat of the Sultan, confirmir ie election of 
Prince Alexander as Sovereign of Servia, took place in due form at 
Belgrade on the |4th instant, in the presence of the Turkish Governor, 
the Baron de Lieven, the Consuls of France and land, d other 
personages of note. 

There was no news of the o 
6th instant. 

Iraty.—There is little of additional news from Italy; but its internal 
commotion has by no means subsided. ‘The Voulonnais of the 24th 
instant has the most distinct allusions to the latest oceurrences— 

“ The letters were unsealed by the police, aud nobody dared to make the 
slightest allusion to the events of which the Peninsula was the theatre. It 
appears, however, that those events had acquired a certain degree of gravity ; 
for a formidable military force was on foot, not only in the Pontifical dominions, 
where the insurrection first broke out, but also in the smaller principalities, 
and even at Naples, where the Government laboured under serious alarm, The 
festivity of Santa Maria di Pie di Grotta was celebrated in that capital on the 
8th; and no less that 20,000 men, with 150 pieces of artillery, were turned out 
on the occasion. ‘Ihe vessels of war, moreover, took a position opposite the 
city, to be ready to cannonade it at the first signal. Considerable agitation 
also prevailed in Sicily; and private letters from the frontiers, and travellers 
just arrived from Italy, mentioned that the armed bands in that country were 
more numerous than ever, and were amply provided dy the people with the 
necessaries of life.’”’ 
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Sparn.—The news from Spain is of an indecisive character. Minis- 
ters had superseded the lukewarm Araoz, and appointed in his stead, as 
Captain-General of Catalonia, General Loriaue On the 12th 
instant, Ametler susprise ith fifty 
officers, at St. Andres, In his turn he was attac! 5 after 
two days’ contest, driven from it, on the 22d instant. He retired on 
Tyana. ‘The firing of Montjuich and the Citadel on the Sea-gate and 
Atarrazanas continued; but it was very ineffective. 

Cecilio Fernandez, a subaltern officer of the Barcelona volunteers, 
had challenged Prim to single combat, to save effusion of blood! 

Some of the Catalonian towns are represented as drawing back from 
the counter-revolution ; among them, Reus, Vich, and Puycerda. 

Saragossa declared for a Central Junta on the 17th. A few of the 
troops joined in the movement, and General Lopez Banos evacuated the 
city. The Junta reappointed civie authorities that had been displaced. 
The movement was effected without any violence 








ence, Messrs. André Metaxa, for the Presidency of the Council of 


It is 
Palencia and Grenada had certainly declared 


A report that Seville had “pronounced” wants confirmation. 
the same with Valencia. 
for a Central Junta. 

Madrid was quiet on the 21st. Various reports obtain as to the result 
of the elections; but as yet no gencral conclusion could be drawn, ex- 
cept that their tendency seems Anti-Ministerial. The news of the Sara- 


gossa rising had created a sensation. General Concha had been sent off 
: -~ cae ol , . ae ° 

to the place in a hurry ; others had gone voluntarily to join the insur- 

gents. ome 

M. Garnier Pagi:s had arrived at Madrid; also S. Alcala Galliano, 
Queen Christina’s Chaplain. 

One Senor de la Vega had publicly received a prize granted by S. Sa- 
iamanea for the best poem on the defence of Seville. Mr. Jerningham, 
the British Chargé d’ Affaires, was the only one of the Diplomatic body 
that kept aloof from the ceremony 

The Paris France asserts, that in the financial distress of Spain the 
garrison of Barcelona has been paid with money advanced by the French 
authorities, 

















PortuGaL.—Letters from Lisbon, of the 18th, say that the manifesto 
lately published as proceeding from Don Miguel really emanated from 
an adventurer in Le d Sarai and no importance is attached 
to it in Portugal— 

“ We have something 
months; but all parti s here 
iguel in Portugal are, as ¢ 
this Saraiva, who arrived her 
i ody at the Customhor 





ava; 


me quarter every six 
rations. ‘Ibe adherents of 
vwerless. A. relative of 
un England, was detained 
¢ s portant papers were found in his 

y demonstrating a movemeut in the Miguelite party, the 
in London. The British Government warned 

lesigns of this description 

di But the arrest of the emissary 
to burst at once, ar own how very vapid 
was concocted. he whole thing is a mere 
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ovements of s are mentioned— 

neral Zurbano, who arrived on the 7th instant at Oporto, was made a 
prisoner, and lodged in the leof Foz. He was seized in the French hotel at 
Oporto, and had come in the packet from Vigo. An order, however, was im- 
mediately forwarded from the Government here for his release, and Zurbano 
is now in Lisbon. He is greatly broken down by : distresses which he has 
‘ ired since the memorable ‘bargain battle? under the walls of Madrid, and 
his spirits appear to be completely shattered. Another, and to the Madrid 
Government an equally obnoxious person i , the secretary and bosom 
friend of Espartero, remains in Portugal, having divided his time between 
Lisbon and Beja. 

France.—S, Oloz 
credited as Minister £ y 3 
Court of the Tuileries; but should t! enech Government come to 
the resolution of sending an Ambassador to Spain, 8. Olozaga will hold 
a similar post in the Freach capital; being provided with letters of ere- 
dence to Louis Philippe as Ambassador from Queen Isabella. 

A paragraph going the round of the papers describes a set of harness 
made by Prince Albert’s saddler for two beautiful milk-white foreign 
goats, to draw a light carriage built for the Prince of Wales and his 
sisters. ‘The goats, which are of extraordinary size, were selected from 
a pecniiar breed in Windsor Great Park, belongiug to Prince Albert. 
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Aberdeen went there to visit the grave of 
Gordou ; who fell upon that occasion, fig! 
conutry, and the account of whose death is so 
\ despatch written t 
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of Wellington in a to his family 


Several papers report that Earl Grey’s heali has grown worse since 
Northt 






his removal to Howick Hall, in rund; and the Post states 


that he has lost the use of his limbs. The Ear! is in his eightieth year. 
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The death of Mr. Stuart Mackenzie ( ton, on Sunday last) 
removes one who had risen toa high station in the official world. He 
was the eldest son of Admiral the Honourable Keith Stuart, second son 
of the sixth Earl of Galloway; aud he married, in 1818, the relict of Ad- 
miral Sir Samue! [lood, eldest daughter and co-heiress of the last Lord 
Seaforth, whose surname he assumed by sign-manuel. He was Commis- 
sioner of the India Board from 1832 to 1854; represented Cromarty 
from 1831 to 1857; en he was appointed Governor of Ceylon. In 
December 1840, he became Lord High Commissioner of the Ionian 
Islands. 

Alderman Sir Mathew Wood died at Gloucester on Monday, after a 

in his seventy-sixth ye The great City 
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is n of a tradesman, who resided at Tiver- 
ier Lad a very numerous family, of whom he was 
the eldest. It is underst h parents were in humble life, and their 
means limited ; yet, to tl nour be it recorded, they gave their children the 
benefits of a useful and practical education, thus laying a better basis for their 
future success and advancement in life than is usually derived either from 
capital or connexions. William Wood, the father of Sir Matthew, was born at 
Exeter, on the 28th September 1758, and on the 6:h December 1766 he 
married Catherine Cluse. children, who attained to a mature age, were 
among the issue of this marriage. Mathew, the eldest, of whom it is now pro- 
posed to give some account, was born en the 2d June 1763, and began life as a 
commercial traveller. Druggists were the class of traders for whom he princi- 
pally travelled ; and he probably then formed that sort of acquaintance with the 
trade of a brewer, and that sert of connexion ng those who supply the 
world with the most popular of British beverages, as enabled him afterwards to 
drive a very lucrative traff line of business called a brewer's druggist— 
a department of trade which enj 


quite as steady a demand for its commo- 
dities as does that of the hop-merchant. Mr. Wood united both, for be not 



















































only supplied the manufacturer of ale and porter with one of his acknowledged 
materials, which he is supposed to use in moderate quantities, but also with 
those more economical foreign substances in the use of which he is generally 
considered to be far more liberal. 

“ The foundatioa of that fortune to which Mr. Wood ultimately attained 
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‘was not laid very rapidly. He continued several years to go through the routine 
of commerciul travelling ; a course of life for which he possessed many requi- 
sites—such as zeal, ardour, volubility of speech, and a reasonable modicum of 
what his friends would call modest assurance. His natural energy of charac- 
ter was not, however, to be always confined to so humble and so unprofitable 
a sphere of action. The knowledge of trade which he had acquired, combined 
with his indomitable activity and perseverance, recommended him to the notice 
of Mr. Wigan, a person of considerable property, who was himself already en- 
gaged in the drug-trade. With this gentleman Mr. Wood entered into part- 
nership: they had their counting-house in Falcon Square, and for many years 
they carried on as thriving a trade as any other in the city of London. 

“Soon after forming this partnership in business, he formed a matrimonial 
partnership by uniting himself in wedlock to Miss Sarah Page, the daughter 
of Samuel Page, of Woodbridge, in the county of Suffolk. ‘The issue of this 
marriage was three sons and two daughters, all of whom are now living. His 
eldest son is a clergyman, his second a barrister, and his third a merchant; 
both his daughters are married. 

“It bas often been observed that many men are ruined by speculating in 
hops, and a still greater number by being concerned in mining transactions, 
Mr. Wood engaged in both, not only without loss, but with considerable ad- 
vantage ; for very soon after having established himself in the city of London as 
a wholesale druggist, he widened the field of his operations by becoming a hop- 
merchant in the borough of Southwark, and more recently in the working of 
copper-mines in Cornwall. In these pursuits his brothers at all times very 
efficiently assisted him ; so that, like many men who have crested for themselves 
considerable fortunes, he has been distinguished as much by the choice of 
useful deputies as by any other instrument of worldly success. Mr. Wood, 
like other traders, had his losses; but upon the whole he rose to eminence 
among the traders of London; and as wealth increased he became ambitious of 
City honours. In the year 1804, he was chosen Common Councilman of the 
ward of Cripplegate, in which his counting-house was situated; where after- 
wards he became Mr. Deputy Wood, Sir Williata Staines being then the 
Alderman of that ward. ‘The popularity which obtained for him these distinc- 
tions continued to augment. Though the range of his general knowledge was 
very circumscribed, he did not lack a knowledge of the arts by which the good- 
will of codperators may be acquired ; and thus we find him spoken of as a can- 
didate for the Shrievalty as far back as the year 1807. Thirty-five years have 
passed away since, Sir William Staines being gathered unto his fathers, Mr. 
Mathew Wood was clected Alderman of the ward of Cripplegate. In the year 
1809-10 he served the office of Sherii¥ of London; ‘ displaying,’ as some of his 
admirers said, ‘ in the discharge of its various duties his usual zeal and ability.’ 
He certainly laboured hard to win the approbation of what was called the Po- 
pular party among his fellow corporators ; and it would be strange icdeed if 
such untiring assidvity and such unqualified devotion to their wishes as he 
displayed should go altogether without its reward. 

* In conformity with the customary rotation, he rose to the civic sovereignty, 
in the year 1817. But the friends and admirers of Alderman Wood did not 
deem this a sufficient distinction—they contended that he must be reélected: 
and reélected he was: the aldermen following him in rotation being obliged to 
wait till all the honours which the Corporation of London could bestow should 
have been lavished upon him, the most popular of their Magistrates. During 
the second year of his Mayoralty, he was returned to Parliament for the City 
of London: and even the enjoyment of that honour, which is one that far more 
eminent men than Alderman Wood have coveted, did not fill the measure of 
his distinctions or limit the extent of his popularity. He has just ceased to be 
one of those who move on the busy stage of human existence, and it would be 
an ungrateful task to pare down his reputation and his pretensions to the exact 
standard of bis performances ; but it is impossible te avoid saying, that the cha- 
racter and career of Alderman Wood present a striking exemplification of the 
well-known truth, that very modcrate talents and a very slender stock of know- 
ledge suffice for all the purposes of temporary popularity, and carry a man 
through all the scenes of mob distinctions and honours, as the phrase is, ‘ with 
credit to himself and advantage to his country.’ , 

“ In the excitement occasioned by the charges brought against Queen Caro- 
line, Alderman Wood largely participated. He professed, and no doubt felt, 
the utmost indignation at the treatment which she had experienced. Looking, 
however, at the disfavour with which the King and the Ministers were regarded in 
the'City, as wellas the partiality entertained towards the Queen, he must have per- 











‘ceived that the occasion was one which be might turn to good account in augment- 


ing his own influence and in advancing the interest of the political party to which 
he had attached himself. It being understood that the Queen was on her way 
to England, Alderman Wood went to St. @mer to meet her; and conducted 
her, among the plaudits of multitudes, to his own residence, at which for some 
time she took up her abode. It is of course not forgotten, that Lords 
Brougham and Denman were the Attorney and Solicitor-Gencral of this un- 
fortunate Princess ; but Alderman Wood formed part ci what might be con- 
sidered her council, and in some smaller matters she was occasionally governed 
by his advice; in reference to which Mr. (now Lord) Brougham once said in 
the House of Commons, that ker Majesty had not becn in those instances 
“guided by the dictates of absolute wisdom,’-—an observation which excited 
some merriment, and which had the effect of affixing for some years upon 
Alderman Wood the sobriquet of ‘ Absolute Wisdom’; for he it was who had 
been suspected of giving that advice to Queen Caroline at which, in his usual 
way, Lord Brougham thought proper to sneer. There was, however, no efiort 
which zeal or devotion could adopt that Alderman Wood neglected to promote 
the interests or protect the rights of the illustrious personage whose cause he 
had so warmly espoused: but, as is well remembered, her own exertions and 
those of her friends were alike unavailing. Still, with unbroken constancy, 
Alderman Wood adhered to her cause, supporting it with bis influence, his 
— exertions, and it is said even with his purse. He was unceasing in 
is attendance upon the Queen tothe latest moment of her existence; and 
even after death manifested his respect for her memory, by attending her funeral, 
accompanying her remains to the Continent, and witnessing their interment. 

“ Queen Caroline sank under the pressure by which she was assailed ; but 
the popularity of the partisan who stood by her in adversity rose to its highest 
point, and he now held his seat in Parliament by a tenure so secure that neither 
secret management nor open hostility could dispossess him. It was in the 
year 1818 that he first came in for the City of London, defeating Sir W. 
Curtis and Alderman Atkins. In 1820 he was at the head of the poll, Messrs. 
Waithman and Thorp being the unsuccessful candidates. At the general 
election of 1826, however, Liberal principles were less in the ascendant, and 
Alderman Wood, though returned, had a smaller number of votes than any 
other of the successful candidates. The elections of 1830 and 1831 passed 
over without contest. In that of 1832 he was second on the poll; but in the 
year 1835 he was once more at the head, and again in 1837 he filled the same 
distinguished position. At the last general election, in 1841, Mr. Masterman 
was at the head of the poll; but Alderman Wood was second. It will thus be 
seen, that he sat for the city of London in nine successive Parliamente, and that 
the time during which he was its representative extended over a period of not 
Jess than a quarter of a century. In his political opinions the subject of this 
notice was what is called a Liberal ; professing himeelf a Radical Reformer, in 


favour of the most unlimited free trade, the vote by ballot, and a repeal of the 
assessed taxes. He supported almost all the measures proposed by the Govern- 
ments of Lord Grey and Lord Melbourne ; uniformly opposing those of Lord Li- 
verpoo!, the Duke of Wellington, aud Sir Robert Peel. He was a man who at- 








tended his Parliamentary duties with considerable regularity, and occasional] 
took part in discussions relating to matters connected with the City of ee eg 
as well asin those relating to subjects of a more general interest ; but with very 
little distinction or effect. Shortly after he obtained a seat in the House of Com- 
mons, he moved for a Select Committee to inquire into the state of the Metro- 
politan Prisons. He wasan earnest opponent of what were called blood-money 
rewards; and equally warm in his opposition to state lotteries,—though he 
brought in a bill to enable the Duke of Kent to dispose of certain property 
which belonged to that illustrious personage, by way of lottery. He opposed 
the grant for enabling emigrants to proceed to the Cape of Good Hope ; and in 
the year 1820 he moved for a Secret Committee to inquire into the conduct of 
aman of the name of Edwards, who was accused of being a spy for political 
purposes. In the year 1828, he stood forth as a warm supporter of University 
College, London, then called the University of London; and, with character- 
istic consistency, he opposed the grant for building additional churches. He 
likewise introduced one or two bills for regulating hackney-coaches, for dimi- 
nishing canine madness, and other objects of a minute legislation: but as a. 
Parliamentary speaker he never attained to any eminence, and it was not often 
that he could even obtain a patient hearing, though sent inte the House of 
Commons by the greatest constituency in England. 

“ To bestow upon Alderman Wood a Baronetcy was one of the earliest exer= 
cises of the Royal prerogative by her present Majesty. Whether that, how- 
ever, was conferred upon Sir Mathew at the immediate recommendation of 
the Minister, in consideration of political services, or whether, according to 
rumours current at the time, it was conferred on account of services rendered, 
long before her present Majesty ascended the throne, certain it is that no time 
was lost in raising him to the rank which he enjoyed for six years previous to 
the period of his death ; though many political friends of the Ministry, even- 
tually raised to the same rank, were obliged to wait for their Baronetcies till 
the Coronation. 

“It must be fresh in the recollection of the public, that the late James Wood 
of Gloucester, the well-known miser, made a will, which gave rise to much 
litigation, in which Sir Mathew Wood was a party deeply interested. How 
far the anxieties consequent upon so important a suit may have injured a con- 
stitution already borne down by the weight of years, it is not now very material 
to inquire. Sir Matthew is no more; and his eldest son, the Reverend Sir John 
Page Wood, has succeeded to the title. ‘The present Baronet was born in the 
year 1796; and married a daughter of Admiral Mitchell, of the Portuguese 
service. He holds the rectory of St. Peter, Cornhill, and the vicaraze of 
Cressing, Essex.” ¥ 

To Lord Ranelagh’s letters, containing reiterated attacks about the 
execution of Cabrera’s mother, General Nogueras rejoins thus; writing 
from a sick bed— 

“ As far as the truth or fa!schood of their contents is concerned, 1 will only 
make two observations,—first, that, as 1 informed the public in my letter of 
the 6th instant, I had not the least interference in the affair; secondly, that 
the best proof of my not having lost the affections of my countrymen, and the 
good-will and consideration of Government, as is pretended, is the fact that I 
have since been clected Deputy and Senator on several occasions; having also 
been appointed Captain-General of several districts, General-in-Chief of the 
Army of the Centre, Minister of War; and that at this very moment the 
inhabitants of Saragossa have presented me as one of their candidates in the 
election of Deputies which has just begun. 

“ Satisfied with these repeated public demonstrations of the affections of my 
countrymen, and resting on the testimony of a pure conscience, I will not 
trouble the public of this country any more on a subject to which it can 
attach but little interest.” 

Lord Ranelagh sticks to his charge, citing further authorities. He 
seems to have the best of it in his invidious assault. 

The English Churchman reports that the Reverend Mr. Newman has 
resigned the Vicarage of St. Mary’s at Oxford; to which is attached 
the chapel of Littlemore, built by Mr. Newman himself. ‘The cause is 
said to be, that the Heads of Houses “ have resorted to every possible 
means of preventing young men from attending his sermons.’ 

Some sensation has been created by the disappearance cf Mr. Dyce 
Sombre, son-in-law to the Earl of St. Vincent, who had recently been 
pronounced to be of insane mind. He was living at the Adelphi 
Hotel in Liverpool, intending to take pleasure-trips on the Mersey, 
with a view to his health; and he walked privately out of the hotel 
about four o’clock on the morning of the 21st, and has not since been 


heard of. 

Lablache has undergone a favourable operation on his jaw-bone, 
at Paris, and is about to proceed to Naples. 

Prince Piickler-Muskau has sold his estate of Muskau, in Prussian 
Silesia, to the Count de Redern, Intendant-General of the Privy Purse 
to King Frederick William. ‘The Prince intends to reside in Italy for 
the rest of his life. 

Evidences of an improved state of trade multiply in all quarters. 
The Manchester Advertiser of Saturday, confirmed by the Alanchester 
Times, reports thus— 

“ Our cloth-market still continues to improve; and the stocks are so light in 
all widths of printing-cloth, that many of the manufacturers are engaged for all 
they can make for the next month. It is difficult for any printer to meet with 
a large lot of cloth anywhere, even at the bigh rates asked. Several large 
manufacturers are reluctant to sell until the arrival of the overland mail; for 
should it (and we have every reason to believe that it will) bring good commer- 
cial news, we may anticipate that, in consequence of the market being low of 
goods, dnd receiving at once two months’ orders from the East, goods will ad- 
vance seriously. ‘lhe printers also continue extremely busy; and many of the 
job-printers have advanced the price of printing materially, in consequence of 
the advance in madder and other things used for printing. Upon the whole, 
trade is more healthy in this district than we have known it for several years ; 
and it is the general opinion that it is likely to improve, and that goods will 
range even higher in price in a short time than they do now. Domestic cloth 
is also better to sell, and at improved prices; and one manufacturer of this 
article assured us, that he was engaged for all he could make for the next 
month, and at a satisfactory price. Mousseline-de-laines still continue in good 
request, and the printers of this article cannot get them round sufficiently fast 
to meet the demand.” 

Similar accounts are given from Oldham; from the woollen-markets 
of Yorkshire; at Leicester the hosiery trade is “in the same bris 
state that it has been for several weeks past”; while in ‘the fancy 
branch, most of the hands are employed ”— J 

“ The drawer and pantaloon branch, though yet in a state of contention a3 
to wages, has somewhat improved within the last fortnight, and several con- 
siderable orders have been given out by some houses. ‘There is certainly some 
hope of amendment in the hosiery manufactures, as the price of hosiery yarns 
has advanced this week—an occurrence which has generally been considered a 
certain indication of improvement. We believe cotton-spinning is now brisk ¢ 
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but at the same time it must be observed, 
took out thirty tons of machinery. ’ . : fd 

The cotton and silk glove trade is bad ; but that is accounted for by 
the bad quality of the manufactures. The silk trade in the towns near 
Manchester is brisk; but the workmen complain loudly of abate- 
ments” in their wages,—a kind of arbitrary fine for any fault in the 
work, or even for not completing it in a stipulated time. At Liverpool, 
raw cotton is in extensive demand. 

An article in the Borning Chronic le has attracted a great deal of at- 
tention, from its confession that the “crisis (from which the Anti- 
Corn-law agitation has derived such an impulse, and upon which much 
of the Chronicle’s own complaints against the present Ministry rested) 
7 TT actuating insurrection in Wales and agitation in Ireland, there are 
various circumstances in the present aspect of our national affairs of an en- 
couraging and cheering nature. They are calculated to make us lcok back 
upon the past as the most powerful incentive to present action in preparing 
for future improvement: they renew confidence in principles, and inspire with 
hope; and if the‘ breathing-time,’ which is doubtless about to be afforded us, 
were but well and wisely employed, there can be no risk in affirming that this 
country might maintain unquestioned its proud position, and be as free from 
internal danger as from foreign insult. ’ c 

“ The first and most obvious thing which strikes an observer is the un- 
doubted general revival of trade and commerce. Every thing seems to indi- 
eate that the morning is breaking 5, that the dreary night of disaster and suffer- 
ing, through which all our material interests have been passing since 1836, 
is now wellnigh over. ‘The hum of busy industry is once more heard through- 
out our manufacturing districts; our sea-ports begin once more to stir with busi- 
ness; merchants on ‘change have smiling faces; and the labouring population 
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are once more finding employment easier of access, and wages are gently, slowly | 


rising. This has not come upon us suddenly; it has been in operation since 
the end of last year: but so terrible was the depression, so gradual the im- 


provement, that the eifects of the revival could not be perceptivle till within a | 


recent period. Our exports of cotton and wool during the present year very 
considerably exceed those of a similar period in the preceding; and though 
there might be increase of export without increase of profit, the simple fact 
that the districts of our great manufacturing staples are now more active and 
busy than they have been for a very considerable period, coupled with the ap- 
parently well-founded belief that this increased activity is produced not by 
speculative but genuine demand, are indications of the most pleasing and gra- 
tifying kind to all who are in the least concerned about the prosperity of the 
country. In addition to the improvement manifested in our staple articles of 
industry, other important interests are showing symptoms of decided improve- 
ment; even the iron-trade has got over its ‘crisis’; and though we are very 
far indeed from having attained to a condition of prosperity, the steady though 
slow, revival of every branch of industry is a proof that the cause of the im- 
provement must be a gencral one, operating universally, : 5 

“ We need not go far in search of that cause; which is neither recondite 
nor subtle, but lies on the very surface. We have bad two harvests in succes- 
sion, not over-abundant, but plentiful; and, in addition, we had last year a 
large quantity of foreign grain thrown upon the market, under circumstances 
disastrous to the individual holders, but ultimately beneficial to the public. 
Prices have, therefore, for upwards of a year been comparatively low; and for a 
considerable portion of that year tolerably steady. The harvest of this year 
being now almost all secured, a large portion in good condition, the prospect of 
a continuance of prices at a rate steady and low gives increased confidence. 
Capital is disengaged; the condition of the vast mass of consumers is im- 





proved; demand springs up within what is so:ewhat absurdly called the home | 
market ; and the genial influence is felt in every department of industry, which | 


quickens into life at the call of abundance. 

“ We have no wish to exaggerate, and feel that it is yet somewhat premature 
to talk of the actual results of our present harvest. There can be no doubt 
that in many instances the yield has proved deficient ; and that when we speak 
of the barvest as being a good one, we must look to quantity as well as to 
quality. Still, we know enough to justify the assertion that the harvest is 
really abundant ; and the state of the foreign grain-market is such as to justify 
some incredulity as the extent of the deficiency of the yield. It would almost 
be cruelty to blame the speculators in resorting to every means of propagating 
the idea that the produce of the harvest will be universally deficient in quality. 
The present year, like last year, has been what Mr. Gladstone termed ‘ very 
peculiar,’ and such ¢s to justify the expectation that the harvest might be defi- 
cient. Already, the speculators have submitted to a loss of from five to ten 
shillings, in taking out the six or seven hundred thousand quarters which have 
just come out of bond; and it is scarcely to be marvelled at that efforts should 
be made to stay the downward progress of prices. Blame the law, if you will— 
that cruel law which makes merchants gamblers, and trade a hazard-table; 
but you can hardly, with any justice, censure men who carry on operations 
under the moving piston of a sliding scale, beneath which they are as liable to 
be crushed as to make a fortune. 

“ Passing from our economical to our social and political condition, we may 
remark, that with improvement of trade there is a very considerable improve- 
ment in the feeling of the bulk of the working-classes. We all know how, in 


the midst of their distresses, they stood aloof from the efforts of the middle-classes, | 


and scowled on all above and all around them. They had no faith in any 
thing but theirown nostrum—no contideace in any man who did not demand 
the Charter and nothing but the Charter; and refused to accept any thing 
short of the possession of unlimited political power. ‘Chis was a very unbappy 
and very dangerous condition of things. It was as fearful as it was painful to 
Witness the alienation of the labouring community from all above them in 
station and position; to sce the avidity with which they swallowed errors at 
once ludicrous and dangerous—errors which, like a two-edged sword, cut at 


once the bonds of capital and labour, and which, if attempted to be carried into | 


practice, would destroy the rights of private preperty, overthrow our commerce, 
and subvert our entire political fabric. Were these errors merely maintained 
as speculative opinions, they would be comparatively harmless ; but when they 
were coupled with distrust and hatred, and urged with an almost fanatical 
earnestness, which would brook no denial and no controversy, then they be- 
came alarming, and were justly calculated to excite the fears of those who bad 
no confidence in the working-classes, and to excite pain and sorrow in the 
minds of all who sought their welfare. 

_. “The spirit of the working-classes is now, however, very different from what 
it was even only a year ago. They have found out the hollow-heartedness of 
some of the noisy demagogues who abused their confidence and poisoned their 
minds; and they have learned the painful truth, that in their own ranks there 
may be more dangerous and bitter enemies of thcir true welfare, prosperity, 
and happiness, than the most selfish millowner or the hardest-hearted capitalist 
of the middle ranks of society. ‘The natural consequence has followed. ‘The 
spirit of Chartism has fallen from fever-heat almost to the freezing -point; its 
organ mourns over the decay of the cause, and itinerants confess that it is 
almost hopeless to think of reviving it; while the chief demagogue has made 
the appalling threat, that if all efforts to reorganize Chartism prove ineffectual, 
ke will ‘ retire into private life.’ There is now among the bulk of the working 
Community a disposition to listen to economical truths, au avidity to compre- 
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ples, an abs 

at which rankled in their minds some time ago, and an inclination, which 
req only to be met in a cordial way, to cobperate with the middle-classes 

| in effecting those great changes which will operate as beneficially for them as 

} 

! 





of bitterness of spirit—at least a great modification 





| for any other class in the community. 
“ Cheering as is the general aspect of affairs, gratifying as is the improvement 
manifesting in our material and social condition, it is mortifying to think that 
| all may pass away as it came, unimproved, without benefit from the experience 
of the past, without preparation for the condition of the future. A great field 
| lies before us; and the time to cultivate it is when we are in a prosperous 
condition, We have our towns to improve; a great population to educate; 
| social anomalies to remove; blots on our civilization to efface; and new 
markets to provide for a people ever rising beyond their means of supply. 
Now is the time to begin to effect all. It is not when we are groping 
about in blindness and despair for employment that great commercial 
changes should be effected. It is not when people are starving that we should 
set about improving their habitations. It is not when labourers are standing 
idle on the market-place that we should talk to them about education. It 
is when we are prosperous that we should get rid of the sliding-scale; when 
we are prosperous, that we should commence great measures of social improve- 
ment, such as general drainage ; when we are prosperous, that we should pro- 
| mote general education. And yet, if we are now entering on a prosperous 
cycle, it may pass away without un effort worthy the great occasion; and 
when a set of deficient harvests return again, our population may possibly be 
found as before, living in cellars, in undrained streets, in miserable hovels, de= 
pending for subsistence on the operation of unwise legislation, and as ready ag 
ever to break out in fits of insane fury against whatever is most precious in our 
constitution and society. England—Ireland—Wales, alike ask, at the pre- 
sent moment, for a Government based on principle, and composed of statesmen 
possessed of clear heads and firm hearts.” 

The Conservative papers, especially the Ministerial Standard, exult 
in the admission conveyed in the foregoing paper. The Post at first 
joined in the chuckling; but then it turned graver, and fell to chal- 
lenging the views of the Whig journal, with a propheey— 

“ The increase of manufacturing activity with which we are now threatened 
will assuredly prove, to a great extent, only the precursor of another ‘ commer- 
cial crisis.’ A few words may sutlice to establish the truth of our position. Our 
manufacturing system totters to its fall; and not all the energy of a thousand 
Cobdens and a thousand Brights will avail to avert the crash. ‘True, these men, 
unchecked as they are in their career of mischief, bid fair, before the system of 
which they form part sball be annihilated, to pull down all that re- 
mains of the fabric of our old industrial policy. Nothing, however, 
can long save from destruction that hideous scheme of manufactur- 
ing production which has pauperized and debased the labouring po- 
pulation of England—which has outraged all the holiest instincts of 
humanity—which has converted large classes of manufacturing capitalists into 
gamblers and sharks—and which has turned the commercial reputation of 
England into a hissing and a reproach in the mouths of foreigners. Tue 
SYSTEM IS DOOMED; and of that great truth none are more keenly sensible 
than the leaders of the League. Zhey know the inevitable and not very re- 
mote consequences of Mr. Gladstone's bill for legalizing the exportation of 
English machinery. They know that their ‘monopoly’ has been utterly 
abandoned—abandoned, it is true, with their own consent, and in the hope 
| of securing to themselves greater ultimate advantages—yet still abandoned, 
| and forever. America produces the raw material. America produces to a 
| boundless} extent the cheapest form of moving-power. America will, here~ 
| after, enjoy on the chcapest terms the benefit of the best English machinery. 
America, therefore, is destined, within sire years, to become the great centre of 
the cotton-trade.” 

















Mr, Sharman Crawford has addressed a long letter to Mr. Joseph 
Sturge, as President of the National Complete Suifrage Association, 
| commenting on the treatment of his endeavours to fulfil the behests of 
the Association in the House of Commons, and indicating the future 
course which, as he thinks, ought to be pursued. The foundation on 
which the principles of the Society are based is—“ that no man ought 
to be taxed, even for the defence of the realm or support of the Govern- 
ment, except by his own consent or that of his represeatative freely 
chosen.” Connected with that principle is another—* that the griev- 
ances of the people should be investigated and redressed before the 
Supplies are granted” Mr. Crawford alludes to the impediments in the 
House, which prevented his bringing forward his motion on the Suffrage 
question until the 18th of May, and his motion to repeal the Septennial 
Act until the 20th of June; the only two measures connected with 
Parliamentary Reform that were brought forward last session: yet 
before they could be introduced the session had arrived at a period which 
ought to have witnessed its close— 

“The great body of the Estimates and the Supplies had been voted before 
Easter—before any progress bad been made even with the ameliorating bills 
promised by the Government on various subjects, with the exception of the 
Registration Bill. ‘The consequence was, those bills were abandoned; whereas, 
if the Supplies had been withheld, concessions must have been yielded: but, 
the Supplies having having been voted, any after-cffort was powerless in its 
| operation; any Government having got the money of the people can then 
venture to spurn their complaints and reject their prayers.” 

A new impediment to the useful reiteration of the People’s demands 
in the House of Commons has grown up, in the shape of the order 
adopted since the Refurm Act that there shall be no discussion om 
the presentation of petitions ; that time which it is thus professed to 
| save being wasted in extravagantly-prolonged debates on mere party 
motions. Proceeding to consider the method of conquering these 
obstructive difficulties, Mr. Crawford argues, that the very regulations 
which admit the moving of arnendmeats on any subjects on going into 
Committee of Supply prove that the design was “to enable a minority 
to protect the People’s rights against the power of a Ministerial ma- 
jority ”: hence his plan of future action; which is, in the first place, to 
use that meaus of forcing concessions from the Government. It would 
be unavailing, however, unless supported by public opinion— 

“ Let the constituencies who are represented by Members in whom they con- 
| fide, (in case they desire to adopt a system of the kind I have proposed,) com~ 
| municate with their Representatives, and ascertain whether or not they con- 
| cur. Ifa sufficient number of Members agree to the system of demanding the 
redress of grievances before the Supplies be granted, 1 would propose the follow- 
ing course for next session. 

“I conceive that the proceedings should commence by an amendment on 
the Address, declaring to her Majesty the grievances which the People com- 
plain of, and that the House of Commons would be bound to consider those 
grievances before any Supply should be granted. The Members who vote for 
such a proposition should then carry out the principle practically, by each 
bringing forward some specific grievance and remedy, as an amendment on 
Supply motions ; and as the present rules of the House preclude azy discussion 
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or explanation of opinions on the presentation of petitions, the Members who 
have presented petitions on any subject of grievance would take that time and 
mode of bringing the prayer and allegations of their petitions under the consi- 
deration of the House ; and thus this unconstitutional restriction would be 
defeated. By this mode of opposition, no progress could be made with the 
voting of the Estimates until the demands and grievances of the People had 
been first heard, and the decision of the House taken on the various proposi- 
tions for their redress. 

“ If no concessions could be obtained, it would then remain for the Mem- 
bers who had taken this course to be guided by the manifestation of public 
opinion, whether or not it would be expedient for them to avail themselves of 
the forms of the House in giving further opposition to the passing of the Sup- 
plies; as no such course could be adopted with any useful effect unless sup- 
ported by the decided expression of the public voice in its favour. : 

“ But at any rate, by the plan I propose, an opportunity would be afforded 
for the early discussion of grievances, and the full vindication of the public 
mind on the conduct and proceedings of the Legislature and the Government, 
before the passing of the Supplies had virtually closed the door of the House 
of Commons against the remonstrances of the Nation. * * * 

“ You will observe, that every effort will be made by the declared Anti-Re- 
formists and the lukewarm Reformers to hunt down the Representatives who 
would take this course. Zhcy must have the moral courage to persevere in 
spite of obloquy and reproach. It would appear to me, therefore, that they 
should be armed with memorials or petitions stating grievances, &c., from the 
constituent bodies, in case the people desire that this service should be per- 
formed.” 

A verbal objection will be raised, that a “ factious opposition” is sug- 
gested; but Mr. Crawford contends that, as the opposition is not for the 
sake of a party but the nation, it is not factious but national, 

The Jewish New Year, 5604, began on Monday evening, with the 
usual observances— 

“ This feast docs not commence on the first day of the first month, (Nisan, ) 
but at the commencement of the seventh month (Tizri) in the Mosaic calendar : 
it is kept two days, during which time all servile work is forbidden, and the 
presence of all is required at their respective places of worship. Itis one of 
several institutions which have been held sacred by the Jews, and are solemnly 
and sacredly observed among them tothis day. ‘The High Priests and Rabbins, 
on this festival, enrobe themselves in what might be termed their shrouds; 
wearing a long white robe and cap, in which, at their demise, they are buried. 
At the synagogues, the horns are sounded ; until which time the congregation 
fast. Invalids and persons who cannot attend, generally make arrangements 
with a person to sound the hour at their residences. As this is the time for 
the general expiation for all the sin and defilement of the preceding vear, the 
usual places of worship are found insufficient for the accommodation of all who 
wish to attend, and temporary synagogues are fitted up for the purpose atthe 
free schools and other large places. ‘The seceders, or British Jews, observe the 
festivity, but only on one day instead of two, devoting the other to business.” 

The Committee of the Stoddart and Conolly Fund had an interview 
with Lord Aberdeen on Saturday, at the Foreign Office; when his 
Lordship kindly offered to render every assistance in his power to Dr. 
Wolff, for the purpose of prosecuting his researches for obtaining in- 
formation as to the fate of Colonel Stoddart and Captain Conolly ; and 
his Lordship stated that the mission of Dr. Wolff would not in any 
way interfere with the instructions he had already given to Colonel 
Sheil.— Morning Post. 

Meetings to petition for acceleration of the overland Indian mails 
have been held at Glasgow and Liverpool. 


The Dublin Monitor says that the story of Lord Cardigan’s martinet 
perverseness, recently recanted by the Mercantile Advertiser, was sub- 
stantially correct, although some of the particulars were incorrect. 
When the soldiers were told to “dismount,” in the Royal Barrack 
square, on return from parade, two officers sent their horses away ; and 
when the unexpected order was given to “ mount,” the two officers 
were left standing in the square— 

“ Seeing them without their horses, Lord Cardigan approached the senior of 
the two, and inquired from Captain why he was not mounted? The 
answer was, that his horse had been sent to the stable, but that he had sent for 
him. Lord Cardigan replied, ‘Go for him yourself, Sir.’ This mandate 
was immediately obeyed. ‘The same scene occurred with Lieutenant H ; 
the second officer in question ; who also obeyed, but with evident reluctance. 

“ The whole matter was then supposed to be at rest ; but it is understood 
Lieutenant H sought in the legitimate mode, through the Adjutant, 
an interview with Lord Cardigan; which being granted, he told his Lordship 
that he had that day given him an order in the presence of the regiment which 
was calculated to bring him into contempt, and that, if ever repeated, he would 
not obey it. Lord Cardigan coolly advised him to reconsider_his language: 
the reply was, that he adhered to his language; whereupon Lord Cardigan 
placed him under arrest. On retiring, Lieutenant H consulted over the 
matter with some friends; and the result was, that he was induced to consider 
his conduct, in a strictly military point of view, as rendering him amenable 
for a breach of military discipline. He therefore communicated to Lord Car- 
digan his regret, &c. ; which was accepted, and thus ended the matter.” 

The Berwick Warder describes a trial of the “ Robinson Portable 
Lighthouse,” a light invented by Mr. Robinson, a young chemist of 
London. The name is inappropriate, since the thing seems (o be in- 
tended not to mark dangerous spots, but to point out the situation of 
vessels in danger, and to afford a light to the people on board such ves- 














sels. The experiment was made at eight o’clock on the evening of the | 


16th— 

“ The darkness which formerly prevailed was now succeeded by an immense 
light, which illuminated the surface of the water as far asthe eyecould reach ; ren- 
dering, besides, the position of the vessel and those on board perfectly visible and 
apparent to those on shore. Besidesits capability of apprizing those on shore 
as to the presence of danger, it can easily be conceived how conducive to order 
and confidence in danger and alarm the possession of such lights as these must 
be in cases of distress at sea, when contrasted with the insubordination, dis- 
traction of mind, and wild confusion, the natural consequence of darkness.” 

From the latest intelligence it is ascertained that the pleasure-yacht 
of Mr. E. M. Gawne, of Kentraugh, which was taken from Port St. 
Mary by the criminals who lately escaped from Castle Rushen Gaol, 
was scuttled by the miscreants off Bangor, North Wales.-—Manx Sun. 

A letter from Berlin, of the 13th instant, in the Courrier Frangais, 
announces that Rick and Co. of Iserlohn, in Westphalia, one of the 
most extensive manufacturing firms in Europe, had failed for a sum of 
4,000,000 thalers (600,000/.) It is added that the calamity will be 
severely felt throughout Germany, but particularly at Berlin and Ham- 


burg. 











POSTSCRIPT. 


The City is put to the trouble of divers elections ; for besides choosing 
achief Magistrate yesterday, it still has to fill the vacancies occasioned by 
the death of Alderman Sir Mathew Wood. It isa “sign of the times” 
that even the Parliamentary vacancy causes the least possible excite- 
ment for such an occasion. Indeed it would almost seem that the two 
principal parties desire to avoid any marked assertion of opinion in the 
contest. ‘The Conservatives have named two candidates, Mr. Wolver- 
ley Attwood aud Mr. Thomas Baring. The election of Mr. Attwood 
would mean something; but the state of his health, he says, forbids his 
undertaking even the fatigues of a canvass, Mr. Baring’s supporters 
rely on his congenial opinions and his commercial connexion. The 
Liberals have been more numerous in their list of candidates—Lord 
Morpeth, Sir George Larpent, and Mr, Jones Loyd having been alluded 
to. They will not, however, risk the effort to place an ex- official col- 
league beside Lord John Russell; the other gentlemen hold back ; and 
the Liberal citizens are content to oppose Mr. Baring by Mr. Pattison— 
a stanch Liberal, whose hearty nature makes him popular. He has, 
moreover, the thorough approval of the Anti-Corn-law League ; and the 
City election will be the first under their auspices in the new agitation, 

The Gazette of last night contains a notice by the Speaker, that 
fourteen days after the appearance of that notice he shal] issue his 
warrant to the Clerk of the Crown for a new writ to issue. 

Yesterday, being Michaelmas Day, a Common Hall was held in the 
Guildhall for the nomination of two Aldermen whence the Court of 
Aldermen should choose one to be Lord Mayor for the ensuing year, 
Three candidates were proposed—Alderman Thomas Wood, the Lord 
Mayor (Alderman Humphery), aud Alderman Magnay. Mr. Wood 
addressed the Livery ; making some allusion to the Talacre affair, which 
he said had ended in leaving him without any specific charge to meet ; 
and he avowed his intention of continuing to appeal to the Livery from 
time totime. On a show of hands, the nomination was declared to 
have fallen on the Lord Mayor and Alderman Magnay. A poll was 
demanded on behalf of Alderman Wood: but soon after it had com- 
menced, the Lord Mayor reappeared in the Hall, and stated that he had 
been put in nomination against his own wish; that he did not desire to 
incur the fatigue and expense of another year in office; and therefore 
he begged the Liverymen not to record their votes in his favour. Alder- 
man Wood also signified his wish to retire from the contest. The poll, 
however, having commenced, must be continued for seven days; but it 
will be merely nominal; and Alderman Magnay may be considered 
Lord Mayor Elect. At the close of the poll yesterday, the numbers 
were—for Magnay, 207 ; Wood, 45; Lord Mayor, 24. 

A Court of Aldermen sat during the day; and they passed a resolu- 
tion expressing regret for Sir Mathew Wood’s death and esteem for his 
character. 


Last night's Gazette announces that the Queen has appointed Major- 
General Sir Charles Felix Smith, and Colonel (in India Major-General) 
Richard England, Knights Commanders of the Bath; Colonels Gore 
Browne and Joseph Simmons, Majors Savage Wilkinson, Hamlet Wade, 
and George Hogarth, of the Army, and Lieutenant-Colonel Huish, in 
the Indian Army, are appointed Companions. 

Mr. Ridgway has published a pamphlet by Lord Brougham, in the 
form of Letters to Sir James Graham, and containing a proposition for a 
digest of the Criminal Code, as well as a retrospect of recent law 
reforms; bat closing with what is in fact an extra-Parliamentary ad- 
dress replying to divers assaults on the writer, and touching up his 
“ noble friends.” 

Another meeting of Welsh farmers, much like those already re- 
ported, was held at Kidweily on Wednesday, to petition for redress of 
grievances and the summoning of a new Parliament. 

Intelligence from Athens, of the 17th instant, adds nothing of news 
to the account of the recent revolution, but gives some interesting traits 
of its most extraordinary moderation. Tzinos, a Minister, who had 
ordered the infliction of torture on several occasions, was hidden for a 
time in the King’s palace: he was forced out; but his only punishment 
was to be banished, and to be guarded by the troops of the new régime 
from the fury of the mob. Viahopulo, the old Minister of War, indis- 
creetly presented himself, and ordered the troops to withdraw : Calergi 
merely said, “ Take the Bavarian away, and shut him up!” and he 
was put under a guard in his own house. Even Otho comes out with 
some credit: he presents himself bravely and withoutrestraint among his 
master-subjects; and the Queen, however alarmed, has stood by her 
husband’s side from the first. 

Telegraphic accounts from Saragossa, of the 25th instant, state that 
it was closely blockaded by the Government troops, and in want of pro- 


visions. Ametler had arrived at Gerona, asking for rations for his 
| troops. Madrid letters of the 22d say that Concha had not gone to 


Saragossa: he had refused to go—a bad sign for Ministers. Advices 
of the 23d report that a powder-magazine had accidentally exploded in 
the capital. 

A letter from Appenzell in Switzerland mentions a singular instance 
of religious zeal— 

“ At the féte of the Nativity of the Virgin, the Cur¢ Weishoupt, of Brullesau, 
declared that he would shoot any one who should attempt to get in his harvest 
on that day. One M, Fuchs proceeded to his work as usual. ‘The Curé, see 
ing this, fired at him, and lodged twenty grains of shot in his thigh and leg. 
The Government wished to prosecute him ; but the inhabitants of Brullesau pre- 
vented it; and the affair is to he taken before the Bishop.” 


MONEY MARKET. 
Stock ExenanGe, Frinay AFTERNOON, 
The Money Market has not been so steady during the past week; and on 
one day a decline of 4 per cent in the price of Consols was produced by an ex- 
aggerated account of the revolution in Greece, which arrived when the opera- 
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fall were enabled to make a greater impression on the market in 
the absence of the influential Jewish speculators, who were then 


festival of their New Year. The depression was not, however, 


esa 
tors for the fall 
consequence of 
celebrating the 
pate x saeco again yesterday afternoon, in consequence of a sale of 
100,0002 by the broker for the Scotch Banks; — — 2 pra of to- 
day is about } per cent below that of last week. . “es a Sg ae for 
commercial purposes, has been rather more i deman at the Stock Exchange. 
The premium upon Lixchequer Bills continues the same. Bet ia 

In the Foreign Market, the business has not been of an extensive chara 
put prices are generally at an advance. The conversion of Columbian B 
has proceeded very rapidly ; Messrs. Rei, Irvine, and Co. having rece 
them for that purpose on every day during the week, 

Messrs. Lizarpi and Co., the agents of the Mexican Government, have, in 
a letter addressed to the Committee of North and South American Bond- 
holders, furnished an account of the receipt and appropriation of the funds 
remitted for the payment of the Dividend upon Mexican Bonds since 1842, 

The total amount received Las DCCM ccscccseeseeeeevereneees £964,047 5 2 

‘which has been paid, 
For the Dividends of April and Oct, 1842 £161,904 15 7 
Reserved for the payment of one-third of 
the Dividend due in April last ... 


rl 







ived 


47,895 16 8 


— 209,800 le é 





echt te UMIRMN GE. visscunsscckecscseaniessxaxs 54.246 12 1] 
ae g t 
From this must be deducted a sum set apart for Messrs. 

Lizarp1 by the Government ... watavaavinkuskbies . 11,339 1 


yment of the present 





Leaving a balance applicable to the pa 
Dividend ......... 


Nate Vou endacae bea ae adeevadamaneiuincnede 42,907 7 
{t further appears that the amount required for the pay- 


ment of the present Dividend is ............ccseceeeeees 139,791 18 4 

Less paid by certificates .......... 55,370 7 5 

Leaving to be provided for ........csscsccseeees 84,421 1] 

And as the balance in hand is only, as before stated,.. 42,907 7 ( 
There is a deficiency of... £41,518 18 1 


or nearly 10s, in the pound. 
Wothing has yet been determined by tie Committee of the Stock Exchange : 
to the condition in which the Mexican Bonds shall circulate in future; 
the general feeling among the Stockholders appears to be that of abstaining 









from receiving the half of the Dividend advertised, until the opinion of a general | 


meeting, to be called upon an carly day next week, shall be taken upon the 
course to be adopted. 








Portuguese Bonds are without any material variation, and close nominally at 
the quotations of last week. Spanish Stock has advanced, notwithstanding 


the gloomy appearance of matters in the Peninsula; and is today } per cent 
above our last quotations. 

Nothing of importance has occurred in the Railway or other Shares. 

SaturpDAy, TWELVE v0’ CLOcH. 

The business of the morning has been quite trifling, and prices are without 
apy variation, cither in the English or Poreign Funds. Colombian Bonds are 
no longer quoted in their original form. ‘his being the last day for their con- 
version, the Stock will be henceforth quoted under three varieties, viz. Vene- 
zuelan Active, which is now 35 to 4; Ditto, Deferred, now 9 to 4; and the 


portions of the unarranged debt allotted to the Republics of New Granada and | 


the Equator, which circulate in the shape of the cld Colombian Bonds, marked 
as having been freed from the liability of the Republic of Venezuela, and 
called Colombian ex Vi nezuela, and now worth 114 12. 

We can only notice the two following transactions in Railway Shares— 

London and Birmingham, 217 218; York aud North Midland, 104 103. 
Saturpay, Two o’ cock. 

There is no change of importance cither in the English or Foreign Funds, 
and prices are the same as in the morning. 

We have to notice the following transactions in Shares: Bolanos Scrip, 53; 
Real Del Monte, Reduced Debentures, 5: Railways—Birmingham and Glou- 
cester, New, 133; Eastern Countics, 8; Birmingham, 219; Ditto, New, 232; 
Manchester and Birmingham, 29}; Northern and Eastern, 384; Australasian 
Bank, 50; Union Ditto, 28; Anglo-Mexican Mint, 102. 


























3per Cent Consols......-. 942 5 ! Chilian Deferred.......+ 39 4] 
Dittu for Account....2.-e000.0 93 d } Colombian 6 per Cents, 1824, 

3 per Cent Reduced ...,..,,..6 shut ! ex Venezuela ‘ 114 42 
3h per Cent Ditto. ...4e.66.,4+ Shut Danish 3 per C ye 86) 7% 
New 3} per Cents......00..0. 102 3 { Dutch 2} per Cents ........ 53 4 
Bank Stock for Account....... —— | Ditto 5 per Cents ........ ee 101 4 
Exchequer Bills ..,...,.Prem, 60 64 )  Mexi 5 per Cents Cousd, 34 4 
India Stock ....... Sternecens -—- | Portuguese New5p.Cts.1841 423 3} 
Brazilian 5 per Cents ......... 557 j Russian 5 per Cents .....++ Id} 15} 
Belgian 5 per Ceuts....... + 1044 5} | Spanish (Active)Sper Cents, 194 4 
Chilian6 per Ceuts . oe 100 102 { Ditto 3 per Cents 1842 ..... 264 § 


The monthly return of the circulation of the United Kingdom for the four 
weeks ending 23d instant, exhibits as compared with the last, a decrease in the 
total circulation of upwards of 1,000,000/., of which, 919,000/. is in that of the 
Bank of England, and the rest in the country circulation. ‘The amount of 
bullion has, during the same period, increased 277,000/, and bas reached 
12,250,001. 





THE THEATRES. 


Tue theatrical world starts into life and activity as suddenly as though 


the lost ground having been recovered on the following Wricut, WIELAND, a 





the change from warm to cold weather had given the signal for the | 


commencement of the Winter season. Drury Lane, which it had been 
supposed would wait for the filling of the town, is first in the field: it 
opens tonight, with Batre’s first and best opera, The Siege of Rochelle, 
in which Miss RainrorrnH and Madlle. ALBERTAZZ1, Srrerron, 


Lerr.er, and Harrison are the principal performers; but the grand | 
attraction is the new ballet, The Peri, in which CanLorra Grist and | 


ae are the priucipal dancers, supported by a numerous corps de 
et. 

Covent Garden opens on Monday, with Mr. Bourcicauri’s play of 
W oman ; the principal characters to be supported by VANDENHOFY and 
his daughter, Anverson, Puetvs, Mrs. Nisperr, and Miss Coorer: 
and there is a brace of new farces, in one of which Mr. and Mrs. 
Kee ey lead the fun. Besides this fush of novelties on the first night, 
several other new picces are announced as in preparation; so that 
what may be wanting in excellence will be made up in variety. But 
the most striking announcement in the bills is the reduction of prices, 
as follows—Boxes, dress circle 5s., upper circles 3s. 6d., with half-prices 
of 3s, and 2s, respectively ; pit, 2s. 6d., half-price 1s. 6d. ; and gallery Is., 
with no half-price, his is a judicious step; but it will only answer in 
conjunction with attractive performances. These the manager seems 
doing his best to provide; for, in the present state of the stage, a con- 
stant succession of novelties affords the best chance of success, 
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2elmas Monday, as 
managements as before. The long list of the 
Yates, Messrs. Lyon, QO. 
the latter, we y 
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fhe Adelphi and the Olympic also open on Mi 
usual, under the same 
Adelphi company includes Mrs, 
nd S. Smiru 


resume, as Si 
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| for Pau, Bevrorp: for WiLkinson, whom we regret to miss 

Me : ae ; 

stitute can be found; in his peculiar way he stands alone. 

The Hayimarket bills begin to show signs of change: Old Purr is 
| 





vertised to appe ir next wi ek —dc ubtless in the person of FARREN, 
ie Queen Féte with its Watteau costumes and masquerading 
f E 


frolics is a feast of fun not likely soon to satiate, 
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n Calcult 


The Christopher Rawson, Ro u,f iM to pore, struck om a Wear 
Palo Sapata (China Seas) 2d Api visuuks; crews 
| AnkivED -At Gravesend, + Sept. Wasdale, M’Keuzie, from Mauritius; 27th 
Esperauce. Mab r, fre 1 I the Dow Royal Wattiar Smith, 
from Bombay. J is; 25th. Ne land, 
} M'lutosh. from 1 lcutta; Frances, 
1 Corkhill, from from Ceylon. 
] At Liverpool, 27 na, Tulloch, from 
| Bombay Tin the OW Cork, Duke 
} mas; Raymond, 
Qu Bolton, 
Onyx, Yousg- 


fror Caleutta, 
Amity, Warver; 
from Londn; and 





itilus, Thomas, from 
s; and Raasthaa, 
sia Jessie, Sparks, fiom 





















Sau Vrom Gravesend th Sey Lady Flora, Ford, for Cape of rood Hope, 
ind Madras; 2461 Windsor, Fu wv Calcutta From Liver 22d, Robert 
| Pender Ha t for Cateutt gd, 1, Spence, 1 Enug- 
| 1d Bland, tor ¢ N | Pin for ¢ ita ] ard 
| Bourtield, As 1, fur Singay \ Bute, Lucke Bombay, 
| BIRTHS LAI LGEs AND DEATHS, 
} Ont th September M.F.B v, Esq., of Hyde Part uty of 
| Wexford, of a daug 
On the 15th, at Genes the Lady of Joun Sryte Nore Esq., late Cay o in the 
Eleveuth Regiment of Foot, of a son 
On the lbih, at the Rec:ory, Buruby, the Lady of the Rev. Cuartes Cakr, of a son, 
| On the 19th, at Hermitage, couuty Roseummou, the Lady of James Kin«wo Esq., 
| of a sou. 
| On 1] at Villa, Cl t t t Lady of s Lue LARFURD, 
|} Esq., of 
| On the 24d, at the Rectory, Amersham, the Lady of the Rev. J. T. D < De 
| Ou the 2 ut Loughton, Essex, the Lady of the Rev. Hl. E, Cogpen, Keetor of 
' Charlion Whits, of a son. 
| On the 2dth, at Gate Burton Rectory, Lincolushire, the I ly of the Rev. Geor@z 
| Huron, . : Ls ? A 
On the ston Lodge, Blan Mrs. Henry Portman, of a davehter. 
| Ou the Grove Ho i y, the Wile of Sir Georag Simrsoy, of a 
daughter. 
| At Barr House, Lechwinnech, North Britain, the Wife of Ger K. Youna, Esq., 
| of 














of a son. 

| Lately, the Wife cf Ricuarp Jones, a forgeman, of Coseley, of four fine children, 
three boys and one girl, who are all doiug well. 

} MARRIAGES. 

| On the 14th September. at Plaxley, Gloucestershire, the Rev. G. B. Dav 1¥, M.A., 

| of Balliol College, to Auainia, eldest daughter of Sir Tuomas Crawstey Burvy, Bart,, 

| of Fiaxley Abbey. 

Ov the J8th. at Marylebone New Charch, Sir bovcuter Pank Wnrev, Hart. Taw- 
stock Court, near Barnstaple, to Miss Cours, the daughter of a labouring n who 
formerly worked, aud was the keeper of « lodye on the honourable Baronet’s domaius 
iv the above mentioned parish. 

On the 19th, at Stisted, the Rev. Henny Paruip, second sur iug son of Roperr 
Marsuam, E,q., of Stratten Strawless, Norfolk, to Canonine Savino, daughter of 
Oxy Savin ONLEY, Eoq., of Stistedd Hall, Essex. 

Ou the 19.h, at Eccles, the Rev. Jonn Spartina, son of William ag, Esq., of 





SysBiwa, filth daughter of Sir Tuo TRAFFORD, 





Peiton Park, Salop, to Ca 
Bart., of Trafford Park, Laucashire. 
Ov the 2Ist. at Gloucesier, the Rev, Ocray 
Strattun Aud Oxfordshire, youngest son of the late 
Olave Hart Street, London, to Eminy, second daughter 
of Constitution House, Gloucester. 
On the 23d, at Marylebone Church, Epwunp Means Kerry, M.A., Barrister-at-Law, 
Dublin, to Ge xr@rana Eniza, daughter of the late Kicuanp Thomas Goopw 
of York Place, Portman Square aod formerly seaior member of Couucil at 
Ou the 23d, at St. Johu's Church, Padd ton, Fx 
Royal Artiliery, sec nd son of Colonel Fre 
Fxances, youngest daughter of Winuiam S ‘ 
Ou the 26th, at the Catholic Ch pel, Spauish Piace, Manchester Square, the Hon, 
WituiaM Peree, eldest son of the KRaght Hou. Lord Petre, of Thorudoa Hall, Essex, to 
Mary Teresa, eldest daughter cf the Hou. Caannes Ti Iruham 
Hall, Liucolushire. 
} On the 6th, at Charlton Chuch, Kest, the Rey. Writer 
ham, Dorset, to Frances Hanwerr, ouly daughter of Iisnr 
| College, Blackhea 
{ On the 26th, at Burgh, Lincoln, 
ken Harp r, Esq., of Daveuham Hall 
| Rev. Winniam Fox, of Girsby House, 





tus Freme Owen, M.A., lucumbent of 
\ v tor of St. 
» Esq. 
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tam Luoyn Corser, of Gilling- 


¥ Suiru, Msg., of Morden 








J. Hos- 
+r of the 


ily sor 


y, eldest dauzht 
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|; Onthe 26ih, at Tarvit House, ! . Joux Hayes, § eld 5 
surviving sou of Robert Haymes, Esq., Great Gleun, Lei est rshire to Heven, 
third daughter of James Home Rice owuticld aud Tarvit, Piteshir 

Ou the Zath. at Ovkse y.U Lord Avincer to Enizavsra RIDLEY, 
| relict of the Rev. H. J. Ridiey, a f the late Lee “ve St Esq. 








Jayes, in the same couul 








Oa the 27th August, at Chambly, ¢ An PEA n, Wife of Gx © Dance, 
Esq., of the seventy irst Regit iby it 22d year, f 
Ou the l4th September, at Matta, Lic int Lowry Wysxe, Royal Az ry 





, 4 ite : tad y. 
On the 19h, at Coaxdon Hall, Many Exizazeru, Wile of the Rev. Tusopore A, 


Waxronb, ot r3 in her d4th ye 
jlonel Ane 
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Ou the 234, Professor Bett, P.otes 


Ou ihe pat Reading, L-eutenant Col 1 Ancuipatp Cameron, formerly of the 
Kighty seveuth Royal Irish Fusilee in his 68th year. 
Outl i, at Cheltenham, ELE sat . youngest daughter of the late Hen, 
Rozert ESLEY. aud miece ov ve bi ; : 
ol he Uuiversity of Edinburgh, 





| Ou the 234, iu Hescales Buiidings, Lami . Usner, the well-kuown clown; in 
. 
his d3th year. ; 
Ou the 24th, at Southampten, the Right Hon. 8 Mac Z late Lord High 





Ce iissiouer of the Ionian J.iands; im his 00th year, ’ 4 
Ou the 5th, at Matson, uetr Gloucester, Sir Marrdew V b, Bart 3 iu hi 

Ou the .5th, at Hamptou Court, Mr. Joun Ws PPERT, of b » Squ rt 
twenty years Director of the Orchestra at the Court Balls and at Almacks. 
was occasivued by the injuries whi 
thrown trom his gig, and feli with gieat viol 
1 the 26 h, in Sussex Gardens, Hyde 
‘sq., of Warsash House, Hants; 19 hs 7 
Ou the 27th, at Beacou Giange, near 
the Aummaity; in his 77th year. : 

At Kuuekdutfe Saas noua, Lieut.-Ger. Sir Txomas Browne, K.C.H.; in his 
Fed year. : : 

lui Waterfurd, Maroaret Lucy Vincent, Relict of the 





His death 
h he received on Thursday last, whea he was 


‘nce in the road vuear Bushy. 
, ARcHBALD FRANCIS WILL 





1m Swinroy, 








am, CHARLES Jungs, Esq., Solicitor to 











ay. Richard Vincent, Curate 





of Youghal; in her 90tb year 
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i Y AW min T 
TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
ALDERMAN WOOD AND HIS TIMES. 

Tac death of the late Alderman Woov awakens a host of recol- 
‘ectious ; in none of which, it is true, the worthy gentleman occu- 
pies a distinguished position, and with some of which he does not 
wingle at all, Marurw Woop was one of those, not rare charac- 
ters In popular governments, who owe their tenure if not their ac- 
quirement of a prominent position quite as much to their common- 
place as to their distinguishing qualities. Some accident of posi- 
uien recommends them at first to popularity ; and as there is nothing 
about them to make this popularity very intensely personal, so 
there is nothing to produce reaction when people find out that they 
have other qualities besides that which recommended them to 
esteem. Latterly, it is true, Sir Maruew had rather declined in 
public favour; but the feelings that closer acquaintance had awak- 
ened were too languid to stir up active hostility. He died the 
wearer of a somewhat faded relic of popularity, which still retained 
enough of its original cut and colour to show what it had been. 

And he was entitled to wear it to the last. <A high politi- 
cian—an impassioned patriot—he certainly was not. A bustling, 
energetic, small trader, who had fought his way into a great 
business, be becaime ambitious of being something more. But 
his mind was not expanded enough to sink the shopkeeper 
in the publicist: he dealt with public affairs in the same spirit 
tirat he chaffered about beer-drugs. In the honest sincerity of 
his zeal for Queen Canoxine we are inclined to believe; though, 
without any lack of charity, it may be permitted to hint, that the 
enthusiasm was not diminished by the reflex dignity the associa- 
tton with Royalty cast on the ex-Mayor of London. It is a mis- 
take to imagine that huxtering, peddling minds are incapable of 
sentiment: the feeblest of them have one latent spark which may 
be kindled to enthusiasm—if we could find it out. There 
was probably nothing of a speculation in the Alderman’s open- 
i~g his house and purse to the unfortunate Queen; though per- 
haps it is the only transaction in his political career in which 
the “ I winna deny that it is highly advantageous to Baillie Nicol 
carvie” did not largely mingle. It is the misfortune of men like 
Sir Matnew Woop, that they are ultimately tried by the standard 
of the class of minds up among which they manage to struggle, in- 
stead of by the standard of the minds out of which they contrive to 
emerge. The true estimate of such a man is not that he is not 
equal toa Wuirsresp, or even to a Wairuman; but that he is 
euperior to the herd who having acquired equal wealth are con- 
tented to count their stores and guttle on at corporation-feasts, 
nameless to their graves. 

But, however little of interest may attach to the personality of 
Sir Matuew, the mention of his death recalls the stirring scenes 
in which he played a subordinate part, and the ambitious and 
euergetic characters who filled it. Leaving out of view our con- 
uexion with the great European struggle—or even the silent, 
scarcely noted progress which Liberal opinions have been making 
since 1809—it is curious to reckon up the number of ephemeral 
popularities, more in keeping with the somewhat vulgar texture 
ef the deceased Baronet’s public character, which have succeeded 
cr struggled with each other during that time. 

There was Burperr, reading Magna Charta to his son before 
being carried to the Tower, and emerging from a back postern of 
that citadel in a dingy, noteless hackney-chaise ; there was the 
sewe Burprrr repeating sentiments pumped into him by Benr- 
am, in St. Stephen's or on the hustings at Westminster; and 
there was the most thinking mob of London, roaring in his 
wake. There were Cospetr with his chaw-bacons and Hunt 
with his starving weavers: Consett, abusing Scotchmen and Scot- 
land at the outset, and ending in a laudatory lecturing expedition 
tittle short of a triumphal procession; Ilunz, alternately the martyr of 
{\chester Gaol and the vender of Hunt's patent blacking and roasted 
corn. There was Queen Caxoxine, entering London in grand 
procession, royally drunk, to beard her Sybarite husband in his 
deu ; and there were the maimed and mangled funeral cbsequies of 
that outraged fif somewhat coarse woman, with soldiers to keep 
the public from taking part in them, and Sir Roserr Wizson 
magnanimously losing his commission for being present. There 
was Greorgz the Fourth, received in Ireland with a cordial uproari- 
ous Donny brook-fair welcome, and in Scotland with a harlequinade 
or tartan trews and kilts got up under the special superintendence 
of Sir Warrier Scorr. ‘There was Grorcy Cannina, by his own 
mtcllectual power trampling down the banded aristocracy attempt- 
ing to bar his way to the office of Premier. There were the Ca- 
tholic Association and the Clare election. ‘There were the Bir- 
yiingham Political Union and the universal Reform Bill paroxysm. 
And, almost dividing the attention even of the unreflecting public, 
shere were the literary triumphs of Scorr and Byron. 

Each of these in its turn engrossed for a little the whole mind of 
the public—was regarded as the one thing needful, the business on 
which the existence of society seemed to be staked. Each of these 
in its turn has ceased to possess any other than the calm tranquil 
interest which attaches to history, and some of them have ceased to 
possess even that. The present is an interval of comparative 
calm—of breathing from engrossing political passion. It cannot 


* Like some other martyrs, Sir Ropert Witson has made a good thing of 
his loss. First, if our memory errs not, a subscription was raised to compensate 
him for his commission ; then the commission was restored ; and lastly, he was 
appointed to the distinguished and lucrative Governorship of Gibraltar. 





| last: already the clink and fall of “ armourers accomplishing the 

knights” is heard in the still twilight. ‘The Repealers of Ireland, 
the toll-destroyers of Wales, the peripatetic Corn-law philosophers 
of England, are heralds of a new day of battle. It could be 
wished that as many as possible should take the lesson which the 
eloquent facts alluded to are so well calculated to teach—that even 
the most engrossing political struggles have but a transitory inter- 
est—that more passionate energy is wasted on the best of them 
than it is worth. This reflection might at times give men pause in 
the heat of controversy, and sober them into a determination to 
master their own and others’ enthusiasm instead of being mastered 
by it. Men capable of this might make more of the next awaken- 
ing of a languid and objectless public into life and vitality, than the 
carrying of a Reform Bill, which has as yet done little but engender 
absurdly exaggerated hopes, and subsequently disappointment and 
disgust equally beyond what reason warrants. 

In turning from this retrospect, the eye rests with something 
of complacency on the few sturdy plants which have weathered all 
these storms of passion. They are so few, one may almost count 
them on one’s fingers. There is WELLineton, alternately lining 
his window-blinds with sheet-iron and incommoded by the enthu- 
siastic cheers of the populace, but ever rigid, unchanging in 
himself, from first to last. There is BrouGuam, whose daring, 
restless, and irregular energy has excited the alternate idolatry and 
persecution which have been his lot. There is the burly O’Con- 
NELL, with much of the genial versatility of the one and much of 
the dogged pertinacity of the other, incarnated in a frame where 
bluff Harry the EKighth’s contour contrasts equally with the penknife- 
edge rigour of WrLirnGron, and the lithe, lank, eel-like suppleness 
of Brovacuam. ‘There is Worpsworrta, secure in the admiration 
of his ‘ fit audience, though few,” and still more secure in his own, 
looking back upon the sneers of the Antijacobin and of the Edin- 
burgh Review which he has lived down, from under the calm 
shadow of the laurel. And, to descend to minor notorieties, we 
have Patmerston of the hundred Cabinets, [lume of the hundred 
Committees, Piace with his finger in every pie. These are your 
long-lived fellows, who form “an age” by sheer dint of living on, while 
the contemporarics of their youth are dropping around them, and the 
contemporaries of their age rising to push them from their stools. 


FUND FOR EDUCATION. 
Rerergina to our recent paper on the “ Education Fallacy,” a 
correspondent, “ M,” makes a suggestion, to which he himself 
scarcely does justice— 

“ | have long had a notion in my bead on this subject, which I do not remem- 
ber to have met with, but the adoptien of which I so much doubt that I will 
not trespass on you with any detail; but merely state, that it is based on the 
principle of a moderate poll-tax to be levied for all children employed in fac- 
tories or elsewhere, save in learning some trade or profession; such tax to be 
graduated inversely according to the age of the child, to be paid by the masters 
or employers, and not to amount to more than would give the employé a plain 
education, 

“J can well imagine the innumerable objections that might be made to such a 
measure,—the difficulties in working it, the frauds it would have to encounter, 
&c. &c. will, however, notice two objections. It may be said that the 
masters would deduct the tax from the wages of the child, or that such an 
impost would tend (o diminish infant employment. Many friends of humanity 
would regard the latter effect as a great good: and as to the former, the parent 
would hire his child out at the diminished wages, or he would not—if he did, 
the child would at lcast have the means of education provided for it; if he did 
not, the objections would fall merely under the head of diminished employment 
for children; which I confess I should rejoice in, if it did not open the door for 
a worse evil.” 

The closing words reopen the whole question; which there was 
no occasion todo. Under the circumstances supposed, employ- 
ment of children would only be checked by the liability of that 
employment to be charged with a proportionate amount of educa- 
tion; which would be a good, without further need for refinement. 
The proportion between employment and compulsory education 
may be a matter of question; but hardly the necessity that children 
should be educated. There is a good deal of absurd squeamishness 
about compelling parents to educate their children under pain of 
not benefiting from their employment: but the objection to en- 
forcing that compulsion overlooks previous and more sweeping acts 
of compulsion. Our law compels the child to obey the law; to 
obcy his parent, and to work, not for his own benefit, but for that 
of his parent: in so far its influence disables the child; and there- 
fore it is but a fair return of protection if the law say to the 
parent, you shall not put the child forth into the world and force 
him to work for your benefit, unless at the same time you permit 
him to acquire the elements of education, which will enable him 
both to benefit himself and to leara what are the laws that he must 
obey. 

pa to the check on the employment of juvenile labour, the 
squeamishness is not better founded. ‘The best fitted for toil is the 
adult man: but circumstances—not “ natural” causes, but artificial 
influences arising from restrictive laws and other factitious obstruc- 
tions to a natural course—cause an increasing tendency to prefer 
the labour of women, who are torn from their family duties, and of 
children, dragged from their school and their play. ‘That is not a 
a natural tendency, but a tendency artificially produced ; and any 
thing which, aiming at an object in itself good, has the secondary 
and collateral effect of counteracting that tendency, is not there- 
fore to be condemned. Having in itself a proper object, it is not 
to be condemned because it happens also to counteract a mis- 
chievous and unintentional effect of other compulsory laws. If 
indeed there were not enough workmen for the work, nor enough 








women, and therefore children were needed to eke out the number, 
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there would be more s/ow of reason in the objection ; but the men 
of Lancashire complain that they * stay at home and cook while 
their wives and children earn the money. The sole plea for in- 
fantile labour is its “cheapness”; a good enough plea by itself, 
all in all. 
~~ se babi the poll-tax on children, payable by their em- 
ployers, is not a bad suggestion. It imposes upon those who are 
the most positive instigators of that which keeps children from 
school the responsibility and cost of providing schools; which is 
just. But, inasmuch as education ous ec 
ticular classes of children or to particular localities, as the whole 
community has an interest in the education of all, and as so partial 
a source scarcely proiises suffi : ( 
have a more extensive tax. Let, therefore, an * education-tax 
be imposed on the whole community, conjointly with the poll-tax 
on working children payable by their employers. Under the present 
plan the tax falls on the parents during their children’s tutelage ; 
under the one proposed, it would fall on all, and be spread over the 


whole life of each; and a mere mite contributed by each would 
suffice to educate every soul. 


’ 


CONVERTS. 

OccastonaLyy, of late, we have scen paragraphs in the newspapers 
jintimating the conversion of Anglican Churchmen to the Romish 
faith ; and paragraphs have also appeared announcing the reception 
of Romish priests into the bosom of the Anglican Church. From 
a recent number of the Bunner of Ulster we learn that a similar 
exchange of converts on a small scale is carrying on between the 
Presbyterian and Anglo-Episcopal Churches. That true blue 
Anti-Prelatic paper gives to the world the reasons assigned by Mr. 
Coremay, late a minister of the Episcopal Church in Canada, for 
seeking admission into the Presbytcrian Church, as an antidote 
to the example of the Reverend Mr. Marsuaxs of Edinburgh, 
and a Mr. Wisnine of we know not where, who from being 
Presbyterians have joined the communion of the Church of 
England. 

The conversions to the Romish Church have attracted most at- 
tention, because they have been paraded with something of tri- 
umph by the priesthood of that communion, and announced in 
accents of terror by alarinist Protestants. If the sum-total of 
transitions from one Christian sect to another for the last twenty 
vears were recorded, it would be seen, not only that the number of 
converts was inconsiderab'e in itself, but that the balance of trade 
was pretty well kept up among the churches—that each gained 
pretty nearly as much as it lost. 

These conversions are no symptom of any one of the churches 
gaining ground on the other. Fire, which fused men’s minds into 
a condition to receive new forms of belief at the Reformation, has 
in a great measure become extinct. ‘The various sectarian streams 
into which Christianity then diverged have consolidated as they 
cooled, and assumed permanent forms. It requires a mighty im- 
pulse to emancipate the minds of the mass of mankind from the 
formulas in which they have been trained. The great bulk of 
Roman Catholics, Episcopalians, Presbyterians, &c. are so for the 
same reason—because they have from their earliest years heard 
their religious tenets taken for granted by all around them, . The 
vis inertia keeps and will keep the mass of each church in their 
allegiance. Whatever fervid theologians may imagine, the sects 
into which Christendom has split will continue to coexist in their 
present proportions, unless some impulse external to them all 
come to alter their relations to each other and itself. And the 
ludicrous failure of the ‘Theists of the French Revolution indicates 
how little likelihood there is of such an impulse being given, in the 
present state of the Kuropean mind. 


ANTAGONISM TO BLIND “INDUSTRY.” 

Wuie opinion gains ground that the “prosperity” on which 
* over-production” is contingent may be fallacious, and that the 
“industry” which produces it is not such unmixed good as it has 
been supposed, we discern little progress towards the formation of 
Opinion as to antagonist influences. It appears to us—But let us 
here, once for all, record a caveat. Every thing that we say on 
such an ill-considered subject is said with much deference; and if 
we do not qualify our expressions at every turn, it is, not only be- 
cause such qualifications are tiresome, but because it is desirable 
in all discussion to express one’s meaning as distinctly and strongly 
as possible, so that both the truth and the error that are in us may 
come out. It appears to us, then, that the slowness to form opinion 
as to the antagonist influences in question, arises at once from the 
refusal to contemplate the real causes of the evil, and from the ar- 
bitrary assumption of causes as efficient which are at most only 
partial. Let us glance at some of the positions taken by those who 
challenge “the factory system,”—which we name only as the 
greatest and most naked type of our industrial economy. 

There is the Short-time class. They are, we believe, always 
quietly at work; and some cognate manifestation has this week 
been made by an amateur Protection advocate in Huddersfield, a 
principal abode of the doctrine. The object of people of this class, 
(we speak generally, with regard to no particular association,) is, 
either to impose a maximum duration of working hours for artisans, 
or a minimum of wages. It should be borne in mind, that there is 
a great distinction to be drawn with respect to such restrictions in 
the case of adults and of infants: the time for which infants are to 
work is assented to by their parents, who receive the wages; and 
the law, which gives the parent the power to mete the toil of a 


fellow-creature, justly interposes to prevent the subject fellow- 


| creature from being doomed to too much toil for another's profit. 


ight not to be confined to par- | 


cient revenue, it seems desirable to | 


Quibbling apart, no one can compel the assent of the adult, and he 
himself pockets the wages. The effects of imposing a restriction on 
his daily labour, or compelling a certain sum to be paid to him, are 
not recondite. Labour is his commodity, and just the same con- 
sequences would take place under such circumstances as with other 
wares: if the grecer were forbidden to dispense more than so much 
sugar each week, or were entitled to a minimum price for it, his 
customers would simply do their best to forego sugar. And soit 
would be with labour. By just so muchas it became dearer, would 
the manufacturer dispense with it; by just so much as it became 
more difficult to procure, would his exertions increase to provide 
substitutes ; and instead of working ten hours a day, most probably 

} ns * 


_ the artisan would soon find himself working even less, to put in 


motion the newly-improved machinery that would do all the residue 
of the present twelve hours’ work. ‘The machinery would work 


| for nothing but its own sustenance—coal and water. ‘That, it may 














be said, would be checked by a tax on machinery: but we need not 
enter on this vast collateral question. 

The Morning Post, a stanch opponent of the Free-traders in 
labour, reproaches us, though in complimentary terms, with not 
taking higher ground than we did last week; the reproach 
seeming to imply that we did not occupy a religious ground, and 
recommend religion as the antagonist influence. We trust we 
do not misconstrue our commentator? But we doubt the an- 
tagonism. ‘fo put the people in a highly moral state, might 
to some extent mitigate the pressure that makes them toil over- 
much; and it would more certainly prevent some of the most 
debasing consequences of that drudgery: but there must be 
a vast, and perhaps nota desirable revolution, before “ industry,” 
even when extreme, can generally be esteemed vicious influ- 
ence, or incompatible with religion. And how are the facts ? 
It does not appear in England that the religious workman toils less 
than the irreligious. Switzerland is a country preéminent as the 
native land of the most serious form of religion; and probably no 
country in the world exhibits such spectacles of unintermitting 
toil—never-ending toil for the infant, the adult, and the aged. 
The traveller is kept awake at night by the sounds of continuing 
toil; he is waked in the dark before the dawn by rebeginning toil. 
In spite of the relizious support, the traces of the toil are distinctly 
marked in the aspect of the entire population. Whatever may be 
the inferiority of the Roman Catholic districts in some respects, 
they appear a more cheerful race; and a sufficient reason for the 
difference is found in the fact that they labour less unceasingly. 
There may be an impiety in the utter devotion of existence to 
mechanical drudgery,—almost any creed of religion or philosophy 
would assert as much; yet, we repeat, that to bring the manufac- 
turing population to the pitch of acting practically on such a maxim 
were hopeless. 

The division of employments has, no doubt, helped to make the 
pressure of toil more intense: by removing the primary motives of 
labour from their ultimate result, it disguises their working, and 
enfeebles the choice and will of the labourer. Both the savage and 
the weaver desire to escape the discomfort of hunger and naked- 
ness: the savage pursues the wild beast for its flesh and its skin ; 
the weaver scarcely sees any beast—the butcher interposes, the 
skin travels a long way before it reaches him, and he has a process 
to perform before he can meet either: the savage has a choice in 
the objects of his pursuit, in the degree of his own trouble and 
comfort ; the weaver has but one thing to do, and he must weave 
all day or not at all. The more employments are ready-divided, 
parceiled out cut-and-dry, the less voice has the workman in the 
arrangement of his own time. Nor, for similar reasons, can the 
manufacturer who makes goods “on speculation,” that is by guess, 
apportion the quantity made to the quantity really needed. The 
weaver, therefore, may waste all his twelve hours by a fault in the 
guess: he has been paid his wages, but he refunds the amount re- 
ceived for over-work (‘over-production”) in the shape of low 
wages, short time, compulsory idleness, and destitution, during each 
** crisis” while successive gluts are allowed to run off. Wherefore, 
Tnomas Caruye retorts the charge of over-production, by saying 
that these over-producers have by society been set to make the 
surplus masses of shirting and other superabundant wares, and are 
themselves the sufferers; which is true. Division of employment 
facilitates the rapid accumulation of wealth, but multiplies the 
risks of miscaleulation as to the proportion of demand and supply, 
and weakens the choice of each workman as to the amount of 
labour that he shall contribute. The antagonism we desiderate is 
scarcely to be sought in the system whose very perfection is the 
minute division of employments and intense competition on the 
part of each individual to contribute as much as possible: it is not, 
therefore, to be sought in internal modifications of our industrial 
economy. People have talked of sweeping away the factory system 
altogether: but that is mere talk, and not worth debate. 

Are there, then, no antagonist influences, moral or economical ? 
We believe that both may be found. ‘Those seem to come nearest 
the mark who seek to revive a healthier tone of the popular mind 
by manly recreations. It is to be observed that the people in many 
parts of Southern Europe are justly chargeable with a want of “ in- 
dustry”; and their vice, if it deserves the name, exhibits opposite 
results to the English weakness. ‘There are no gluts of manufac- 
turing plethora ; and periods of destitution are produced simply by 
the seasons—vicissitudes against which the people have not indus- 
try enough to provide. ‘The thing to covet would be a mean be- 
tween the lack and the excess of industry. Those people—except- 
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ing the miserable inhabitanis of diseased countries, like the villagers 
in some parts of Savoy, and the ever-famishing mountaineers to be 
met with in the remotest and most sterile parts of the Appenines— 
those who are least industrious are most prone to pleasure and 





amusement. A Tuscan, peasant or town workman, enacts short | 


time for himse/f: he doesn’t “ over-produce,” certainly, because he 


won't work over-time, as it would distress and tire him, spoil his | 


leisure, and steal his holydays. THe has that stubborn aversion to 
undue toil, partly because the religion of his country acts as a 
“ protection ” on days of recreation, by appropriating days as reli- 
gious holydays without forbidding their use as secular holydays. 
The habit thus induced establishes other opportunities for its 
own excercise. Such is one antagonist influence whose effect 
may perhaps be traced in Catholic Switzerland. <A higher 
kind is the desire for mental cultivation—the “ diffusion of 
useful knowledge,” which has been sneered at: it now mani- 
fests itself in the agitation of linendrapers’ shopmen to shorten 
their hours of business. ‘The State might afford a_ practical 
aid to both kinds of effort to attain a modicum of leisure, by 
encouraging the decent use of religious holydays for harmless re- 
creations, and by the establishment of purely secular holydays ; 
an excellent, popular, and intelligible way of commemorating great 
national events— such as Magna Charta, for one. The birthdays of 
a few of our very greatest men might be of the number—such as 
ALrRep or SHAKSPERE. 


The very fact of blunting the eagerness for work, or rather the | 
| ceedings of the ecclesiastical imperium in imperio of Strathbogie, ex- 


blind submission to toil under the panic caused by the fear of 
destitution, would check the intense competition which helps to 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE PRESBYTERY BOOK OF 
STRATHBOGIE. 
Tuis volume, published by the Spalding Club, and edited by its 
Secretary Mr. Sruaxt, consists of extracts from the record of the 
proceedings of the Presbytery of Strathbogie,—a district consisting 
of thirteen parishes, lying on the confines of the Highlands, and under 
the control of the Gordon family, then forming what was popularly 
called “the Gordon country,” but now better known for its con- 
nexion with the recent schism in the National Church. The period 
to which the extracts relate extends from 1631 to 1654; embracing 


| the last seven years of Scotch Episcopacy, the troubled times of 


beat down wages. If each worked shorter time, more might work | 


in the same market. Wages would find their level; but it is much 


to be doubted whether, with more people more moderately em- | 


ployed, they would fall below the mean level of the rates in times 
of “ prosperity” and “crisis.” At present, the workmen suffers 
alternations of high wages—much higher, sometimes, than is usually 
supposed—and of actual destitution. It cannot be denied, that if 
all the work that is done in times of “ brisk” employment were 
spread over the whole period, the people would in the long run 
have been far better off. They might, during the late crisis, have 
been profitably employed on the very same work that they per- 
formed in redundancy during the previous prosperity. 

Depend upon it, if the State made the people a little leisure, they 
would soon learn to make for themselves a little more ; and without 


Cuarves the First, the civil wars in England and Scotland, the 
establishment and overthrow of the Commonwealth, and the con- 
centration of the power of the state in the hands of Cromwe et as 
Protector. General politics, however, have little to do with the pro- 


cept as individuals become implicated in opposition to the Solemn 
League and Covenant. Public affairs, indeed, are often alluded to; 
documents pass between the General Assembly and the Presbytery ; 
and occasional indications of the workings of civil war appear in 
their records. ‘Thus, in January 1645, the “bretheren could 
not saiflie convein together becaus the enemie vas for the tyme 
vithin the boundis off the presbytrie”; in March, ‘the whole 
bretheren ver forced to flie from their houses”; in August, there 
is an entry of the Presbytery —“seing ther could be no con- 
uenience of meeting had this long tyme bygone, be reason of con- 
tinowail troubles, armies going among vs euerie veck almost”; and 
in the case of a lady of some station, respecting “ ane alledgit bairne 
to be borne by hir befor hir mariage ver closed,” a certain ADAM 
Durr “ deponed, that the said Jean Gordon, Lady Altar, in the tyme 


| of the troubles, vas in a barne of his fourtein dayes or therabout.” 


restrictions on trade, or penalties on those who obey fate in “ the | 


course of trade” and “business,” a real antagonism to the excessive 
toil of the country would be fairly established. 


RAILWAY TRAVELLING. 

TuereE is something very grand and imposiyvg in the phenomena 
of railway travelling. The power and speed with which you are 
projected on your path is made palpable to sense. The nearer 
objects reel, spinning backwards; and if the view is an extensive 
one and you fix your eyes on some object in the middle distance, 
the more distant objects begin to move in one direction while those 
near at hand advance in another. ‘Trees, houses, all appear to 
revolve in large circles round the point on which your gaze rests ; 
and as you roll onwards, it is as if all the fixtures of the earth were 
waltzing along by your side, emulous of the circling movement of 
the spheres. 

Then there is something gloriously imperative in the direct- 


ness with which the rail and its locomotives hold on their course. | 


Hills are made low and yallics raised in order that they may not 
need to turn aside. ‘The course of the railway-carriage is point- 
blank like that of the cannon-ball. A range of hills rises in the 
distance; we near it with the swiftness of the hawk cleaving the 
air: there is no gap, no break in the continuity of the chain visible, 
yet we hold right onwards ; we rush through, not over or round the 
mountain-mass—we plunge into its bowels, and with clash and 
snort and roar and whistle, our engine drags us onwards as if 
through the noisy workshops of the swart cobolds of the mine. 

The mere shortness of the time in which travellers are transferred 
from place to place is not what most impresses the imagination. 
Smooth, scarcely perceptible though the motion be—the reckless 
straightforward course—thie interchange from the damp chill of sub- 
terranean tunnels to the sudden glare as we again emerge into day— 
the tipsy whirling of all objects around us,—these remind us of the 
terrible strength and velocity of the power which has us clutched 
in its embrace and is bearing us along. We glide more smoothly 
than the pleasure-boat on a summer lake; but if any obstacle be 
thrown in our path, we must be knocked to ‘“ everlasting smash.” 

Who thinks of that? The most timid and nervous female steps 
into the railway-carriage with no more emotion than she steps into 
her saloon. Even experience cannot make mortals remember that 





danger lurks below smoothness. Nor is this forgetfulness, after all, | 


entirely irrational. It would seem that throughout nature acci- 
dents are less frequent in proportion as they are destructive. Run- 
away horses and broken axles, with thcir complement of sprains, 
contusions, and broken legs, occur a hundred times for one that a 
railway-train runs off its bias, or an engine explodes, crushing out 
of the victims even the semblance of humanity. It is a universal 
law. Our colossal systematic wars are less murderous than the 
predatory chuppaos of half-civilized tribes. Lives are daily lost by 
elemental storms, but the human records of six thousand years 
contain no authentic mention of destruction by a planet breaking 
from its orbit. The little dangers are most fatal to little creatures. 
The bombarding of a city probably causes no great havoc among 
the bugs. : 


| 
| 
| 


The bulk of the matters, however, recorded by the Presbytery of 
Strathbogie, relate to questions of kirk- discipline, or the morals and 
behaviour of the persous residing in the district. But general terms 
or modern ideas can convey no notion of the character and ex- 
tent of this ecclesiastical domination—it was the Inquisition 
extending not merely to faith but to every action of life. The 
case of Lady Arar and her “ alledgit bairne” was pursued, 
meeting after meeting, with the greatest pertinacity; and a chiet 
evidence against her, a Mr. George MeEtvitn, a minister, was 
a man convicted of “ forging a testimoniall,” and guilty by his 
own confession. But though adultery and fornication were standing 
topics with the Presbytery, and pursued with unction, they went 
much further. As any thing under the name of scandal, either 
contra bonos mores or affecting an individual, was brought within 
their jurisdiction, they were never at a loss for topics of inquiry. 
Whether a man was drunk, or was satd to have been drunk, truly 
or falsely, there was game to pursue, and opportunity for kirk 
censure for drink or for slander, unless one of the parties re- 
sided beyond their district. Proud, reproachful, contemptuous 
speeches, or the more general term of railing, especially at a 
minister, elder, or schoolmaster, was a ground for calling the 
ungoverned orator before the Presbytery. Charming, witchcraft, 
superstitious practices, even the administration of simples by an 
old woman, were causes of interference, and sometimes cf fatal 
interference: not, perhaps, that the Presbyterian clergymen 
would have cared about an old woman doctoring, but they 
could not divest themselves of the notion that there was magic 


| in the mixture. In matters more immediately ecclesiastical, they 





were, of course, as searching: any one suspected of Papistry was 
visited, to expound and explain theology; and sometimes the 
divines hunted in couples, when people of standing were the back- 
sliders, which seems usually to have been the case. As regards 
the qualification of ministers, they were properly careful not only 
with respect to learning, morals, and “ gifts”—meaning ability 
of preaching and discourse—but elocution and articulation ; and 
their examination was repeated during the entire period of a 
man’s ministry. Their modes of inquiry were not so creditable ; 
exhibiting unfair proceedings, and encouraging tattling and back- 
biting. Their course on visitations was to “remove” the minis- 
ter, and examine the elders against him, continually putting 
what the lawyers call leading questions: and when this inquiry 
was concluded, the elders were removed, and the minister 
heard against his parish. No doubt, if tangible offences 
were alleged, a sort of trial took place; but some points were 
mere matters of opinion, which scarcely admit of proof; and 
it would not seem difficult by depreciatory remarks to lower a 
man’s character. Little of this, however, appears to have been 
attempted: the elders seem to have been less willing to talk than 
the Presbytery to listen; as if a certain amount of right dealing 
would flourish in spite of all the efforts of authority. But, if the 
Presbytery of Strathbogie be a fair sample of these spiritual as- 
senblies, Scotland must have lived under a minute and ever inter- 
fering tyranny such as no system of caste or secular government 
could have carried into execution. ‘The wonder is, not that 
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« kings and gentlemen ” abhorred it, ee be 
brought to submit to If, and what is more to igh were er fot it. 
National character may account for some of this peculiarity ; but < 
is probable that the licence and tyranny of the nobles and Popish 
lergy had prepares J ¢ 
pe eve it at first a sort of national necessity. aa 7 
As regards extent of time and variety of topics, the Evéraets 
from the Presbytery Book of Strathbogie will be considered infe- 
rior to the annual volume of the Spalding Club which we noticed 
In unity of subject and completeness of illus- 
exceed it; forming a very valuable exhi- 
Scotland, and containing many 


some months ago. 
tration, these Evtracts ecd 
bition of Presbyterian practice in an 
incidental pictures of manners and opinions as —_ as throwing 
some light upon the history of the period. Po the antiquarian, 
the student of Scottish history, or the general scholar, the volume 
will be of considerable interest and use. Its gencral attraction 
will of course be less: there is much in it, indeed, of a popular 
character, but this is of necessity mixed up with things of a 
technical kind; and there are many repetitions of the same class 
of subjects,—such repetitions being necessary fora complet exhi- 
bition of the working of the subject, though not attractive to the 


5 
reader for amusement. 





But, as the volume, whether popular or 
otherwise, cannot be readily procured, we will draw pretty largely 
upon its contents for our columns, and endeavour to give examples 
of its principal topics; beginning with morals and manners. 
PUNISHMENT OF A GALLANT. 
“ At Botary, November 9, 1636. 

“ Williame Mitchell, in the parish of Keath, sumonded to this r 
adulterye with Ketye Mackarmich, spous to Marcus Cowye, compeared [ap- 
peared | in sackcloth, and confessed his fault. He was ordained in respect he 
was maricd also, to stand in the jogges and brankes, [ the stocks, ] with his head 
clipped, and barefooted, in sackcloth, till the congregation be satistied ; or other- 

by paying forty markes 


daye for 


wyse to redeeme himself from the j gees and brankes 
penaltye, and to stand only in sackcloth. 
MR. PATRICK WILSON S JOVIALITY: ANNO 1637. 

“Patrik Wilsone being sumonded, apud acta, to answere this daye anent 
his night drinking, compeared. Mr. Joseph Brodye, to prove his alleagances 
against him, produced witnesses, namely, James Morisone, George W ilsone, 
Johne Wilsone, who being all admitted and sworne, deponed as after followes : 
James Morisone deponed, that he continued drinking till cockcrowe, and that 
he and his companye dranke eleven pyntes aill; morouer, the said James de- 

oned that in his drunkennes he stroke James Troup, messinger, with bis 
oe and that he rayled against some gentlemen in the parish. George Wil- 
sone deponed that he left Patrik Wilsone and his companye drinking after 
cockcrowe, and that he strake and rayled, vt supra. Jolne Wilsone deponed 
that the said Patrik was ouercome with drinke, and that he dranke after cock- 
crowe. The brethren ordained the said Patrik to stand in sackcloth two Sab- 
baths, and to paye four markes penaltye.” 

What were these moral witnesses doing themsclyes iu a house of 
this kind at “ cockcrowe” ? 

A REPENTANT SINNER: 1653. 

“Compeird William Charles, excommunicat for octolapse in fornication, in 
sackcloath, humblie supplicating to be relaxed from the sentence of excommu- 
nication, professing his repentance and sorrow for his sin, and promising to 
amend his life. ‘The moderator, labouring to make him sensible of the griev- 
ousness of his sinnes, and of the miserable condition he was in, and his minis- 
ter testifying that be carried himself weill outwardlic, abstaining from all pub- 
lict sins he was given to abefor, and frequented sermons to be instructed in the 
way of God, the presbytrie resolved to admit him to repentance, ordaining the 
minister to deal with him in the mean tyme, to work a true remorse in him for 
his sin.” 








A CASE OF SLANDER. 

The said day, Robert Gordon of Colythie gaue in a bill of slander upon 
Alexander Leith of Bucharne, compleaning that the said Alexander should 
have said, in a publict taverne, that the said Robert was drunk in [ } Gor- 
don of Cocklarachics house, and should have vomited such ane hudge quantitie 
that he drown a bitch whelps therwyth. The said Alexander beeing sum- 
monded to this day by the session, who have referred the cognoscing of the bill 
to the presbytrie, was called, and compeiring, confessed he spok the words, but 
that he heard them of another. He was ordained to present the nixt day his 
author befor the presbytrie, or else to be holden for the slanderer himselfe. 

Mr. Lerrn was able to show that he did not invent the story ; 
but he seems to have added spccificality to the illustration of the 
whelps. 

“Sicklyk, the said Alexander Leith being sumonded to this day, to present 
his author for slandering George Gordon in Colythie, compeird not, but sent 
a letter, under Mr. Robert Cheyn his hand, shewing his author for quhat he 
spoke, the tenour quhicrof follows: * Reverend and deir brother, these ar show- 
ing yow that Hew Morise hes com befor Alexander Forbes of Culqubarrie, 
Robert Muir, Walter Rosse, and me, and confessed that he said that he hade 
publictlie spoke that Collithie had spued as much as wold have dround two 
whelps, and sall giue his informer quhen he sall be posed, which is all he hes 
for the tyme, who is your Joveing brother, subscribitur, Mr. Robert Cheyne. 
Kenethmont, 11th Maij, 1655.’ The presbytrie finding the said Alexander 
had given his author, as he was appoynted, and the said author of his wes 
nocht in the bounds of the presbytrie, the brethren acquiesced in the former 
declaration.” 








CRITICISING A CLERGYMAN. 
“Mr. Robert Irving taught, Hos. 14, v. 1, 2, 3. 
3 fa] = 


“The said Mr. Robert Irving being remoued, and doctrine censured, the 


| 
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spiritual repentance. ‘The same may be said of the Presbyterian 
discipline ; with this addition in favour of Rome, that her penances, 
carrying inconveniences with them, and often bodily pain or 
worldly loss, were a better proof of sorrow than the degradation 
and exposure of the Scotch ecclesiastical censures, which would 
have no effect upon impudence and hypocrisy, whilst they would 
harden or irritate the sensitive. Indeed, the Presbyterian clergy 
seem made to have been the dupes of a good assurance and 
a glib tongue; and, doubtless, they were often played upon 
by persons who found it convenient to feign repentance and profess 
sanctity. Mr. James Kennepy, an excommunicated Cavalier, who 
liad served under the Marquis of Huntrry and then under Monr- 
ROSE, appears to have been a man of this stamp. At all events, 
when Cuartes the First had been beheaded and the Episcopal 
cause appeared in lowly plight, he addressed the Commission of 
the Kirk at Perth; which referred him to the Presbytery of Strath- 
bogie. ‘To this body he presented “ane supplicatioune”; and 
“After reiding and considering thereof, the said Mr. James vas called vpon, 
and audience granted to him. The moderator posed him quhat moued him 
thus to supplicat for his relaxatioun at this tyme, having so long neglected it. 
Answered, no worldlie respect, but only the weight of that sentence quherby 
he vas affected ; nayther had he altogether neglected his dutie in this kynd, 
having formerlie supplicat the Presbytric and Commission of the Kirk. After- 
vard laying it to his charge his haynous sinis, and some particular vicked 





| courses committed by him in tyme of his rebellione, that had brought him now 


wnder so heavie a sentence, desyred him to expresse himself quhat he thoght 


| of those sinis, and of the equitie of that sentence, and of his present conditione, 


standing at such ane distance vith the church; answered, he humblie acknow- 
ledgit his former rebellious courses to be great sinis, and that the sentence of 
excommunicatioun most justlie vas inflicted for the same; and if his tongue 


| could express in publict quhatinvard greif of heart he had fur these sinnes, 





bretheren thoght him lyvles in his applicatioun, and not apylying himself to | 


the tymes; his speech somquhat inarticulate. 

“ The elderis being seueralie posed how they ver cdified by his doctrine, how 
he caried in lyf and conversatioun, and how he discharged himself in his minis- 
teriall calling, declared, all in one voyce, he was no worse in preaching then 
befor, and that by him they ver edified, and he vas blameles in his lyf and con- 


he hoped the bretheren wold compassionat his present condition. Quhervpon, 
that he might be brought to ane farther sense of his erroris, the Presbytrie ap- 
poynted ane particular dyet for conference vith him, and ordained Mr. William 
Kinninmont, moderator, Mr. Johne Reidfurd, minister at Abercherdour, Mr. 
George Meldrum, minister at Glas, vith Mr. James Gordon, to meet vith him 
at Rothemay, tenth Martii, to conferr vith him in the forsaid particular, and 
to report quhat they fand in him.” 

After these learned persons had sufficiently handled him, and he 
had professed and explained, he was further ordained “to draw vp, 
vnder his owne hand, ane declaratioun and confessione of his sinnis 
and vicked courses” ; with which he also complied,—evidently con- 
sulting the taste of the Presbytery. After a flourishing exordium, 


| he proceeds with this 


ACCOUNT OF PUBLIC SINS, 

“ T doe, in all humilitie, most ingenouslie confesse and sincerle acknowledge, 
to the glorie of God and my oune shame, that at the beginning of that horrid 
and wnnaturall rebellione raised in the northerne pairts of this kingdome, being 
moved with the spirit of presumptione and singularitie, I did abandon the so- 
cietie of Gods people within the toune of Edinburgh, amongst whom I lived 
formerlie about the space of ten yeirs or therby, with George Gordon, sumtym 
Marquis of Huntly, aboat the yeir 1643; and having caried armes wnder him 
in the forsaid rebellione in the yeir 1644 or thereby, against authoritie both 
civill and ecclesiastick, 1 was, about that tym, most justlie excommunicat by 
the Commissione of the Generall Assemblie for the same, and for my delin- 
quencie and wickednes in opposing the Covenant and work of God in this land, 
and endeavouring the ruine and subversione thereoff according to my pouer, 
the justice of which sentence I doe heirby most sincerelie and seriouslie ac- 
knowledge. 

“That, being defeited by the Spirit of Grace, and therby left to myself, I 
proceided from sinne to sinne, till at last I became altogidder insensible of sinne, 
having my conscience cauterized with the habit and custum of sinning, wher- 
wpon I not onlie continowed in armes with the said wmquhill George Gordoune, 
sumtym Marquis of Huntlye, after my said excommunicatione, wntil such tym 
as he wes forced to disband and leaue the feilds, and retire himselff to Stran- 
aver, bot did immediatlie therefter associate myselff to wmquhill James Gra- 
hame, excommunicat traitour, who had invaded this kingdome with ane num- 
ber of bloodie Irishes and barbarous Hiclanders, with whom I continoued in 
armes for the space of ane yeir and aboue, until I wes takin prisoner efter 
Philipbauch ; being also partaker and highlie guiltic of all that bloodshed, 
raising of fire, rapine, plundering, and all other barbarous insolencies, and wn- 
natturall cruelties and outrages committed all that tym. 

“ And not being sensible of that happines and blessing conferred vpon me at 
that tym by the mercifull hand of God, first, in arreasting me by prisone, 
therby to haue stopped that violent course and torrent of my bypast wicked 
and sinfull lyff, and to haue recalled me to himselff; and nixt, in releiving me 
from the snares of a violent death, which I daylie expected and justlie deserved, 
by setting me at libertie furth of prisone, I wes so basclie ungrate to so gracious 
a God and mercifull a father, that in place of returning thanks and acknou- 
ledging of his benetits, being giviu over to a strong delusione, and possessed 
with seven worse spirits then the former, I returned againe to my oune vomit, 
and walloued myselff of new in the myre and puddle of my former wickednes 
and sinfulnes, so that, efter my relieff furth of prisone in the tolbuith of Edin- 
burgh, I retired myselff north againe to the said George Gordoune, sumtym 
Marquis of Huntly, who had raised a new rebellione in the year 16-46, to whom 
I adhered till October therefter, 1647, that he wes takin prisoner.” 

MR. KENNEDY'S PERSONAL SINS. 

* T doe also, in ali liumilitie, most seriouslie confesse and sincerclie acknou- 
ledge that the whole course of my lyf, both befor and since my excommunica- 
tione, hath bein nothing but a progresse of wickednes and daylie heaping of sinne 
wpen sinne, by drunkennes, whordom, cursing and swearing, break of the 
Saboth, neglect of Gods worship, pryd, envy, malice, contempt of the means of 
grace, mocking of religione, profanitie, and all sort of wickednes and excesse of 
ryot; by all which I have offended Almightie God in the highest maner, and 
given great occasione of scandall and offence to his people. And the rather 
that no pretext or cloack of ignorance wes left me, having had sufficient 
occasiones of the ordinaire means of my educatione and instructione, and 
being educat and bred both at schools and colleges and other seminaries of 


| learning within this kingdome; all which doe so much the more aggravat and 


versatioun, It being shewen them that the bretheren could not distinctlie | 


vnderstand his expressionis in manie wordis ; answered, throgh custeme they 
vnderstood him better than vtheris. Notvithstanding heirof, the bretheren 
thoght expedient that ane helper sould be adjoyned to him, and posed the 
elderis if they thoght not the same; vho answered, they ver content vith their 
owne minister, and thoght him als able to discharge his calling as befor. And 
ce be ther discourse, the bretheren perceiued ther unwillingnes to haue ane 
elper proceidit cheiflie from feare of imposing the said helper his mantenance 
on them.” 
It has been alleged against the penances of the Romish Church, 
that they substituted a formal or at best a carnal penalty for true 


aggrage my sinfulnes and wickednes, having sinned so highlie both against my 
knouledge and the light of my conscience, and against the light of the gospe!l 
shyning so cleirlie for the tym.” 

MR. KENNEDY'S NEW LIGHTS. 

“As for these demands proponed unto me, anent the Covenant, League 
and Covenant, the lait unlawful engagement, and religione presently pro-~ 
fessed, I doe ingenuously confess and sincerely acknowledge, that 1 wes fora 
long tym possessed with a dislyk of the Covenant, League and Covenant, and 
all the meanes used for promoving thereoff, being induced thervnto by a pre-= 
jadiced opinion wharwith I wes possest, and a wilfull neglect of the means to 
have bein informed of the necessitie and laufulnes of the same, bot most by 
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ane affected singularitie. Bot having informed myselff more perticularlie 
theranent, and especiallie by these several conferences above mentionat, which 
1 haue had with your wisdomes, not only sutticientlie satisfied and fullie con- 
vinced [ ia . . x! : 

“ And as for the religione presently professed, I doe not apprchend any differ- 
ence in mater of doctrine from that I wes educat in from my infancie, and 
wherwnto I have still adhered be my professione, and shall, God willing, con- 
tinow in all the dayes of my lyftym, though I confesse to my great greilf that 
my practise hath bein far contrarie. Bot for the discipline and church govern- 
ment, I doe professe ingenuouslie I wes not not so weill satisfied therwith 
till of lait, by the forsaids several conferences 1 have had with your wisdomes 
to that purpose, whereby I am so fullie satisfied therin, that I doe con- 
fidentlie beleive that Presbyterian government, as it is presently established 
in the Kirk of Scotland, is the only trew and laufull church government, 
grounded upon the Word of God and institut be Chryst and his Apostles.” 


and seems, like the dramatic person of Horace, to have preserved 
his consistency to the last. 

“Mr. William Jamesoune reported he had receiued Mr. James Kennedie, 
according to the ordinance the last day, at the kirke of Dumbennan, in tyme 
of divine service, befor the wholl congregatioune ; quher, after he had oppened 
up the way of true repentance befor him, and charged him, as in the sight of 
God, to beware of the bitter roott of dissimulatioune in such ane serious busi- 
nes, he did particularly charge the said Mr. James with euerie one of these 
sins that he had acknowledged himselfe guiltie of in his owne papers, and at 
his publicke examination befor the brethren of the Presbytry ; quho tooke verie 
well with them in the audience of the who!l people, and expressed such pro- 
bable signs of repentence before the Lord, under the sense of his drinking, 
whordome, perjuric, murther, malignancie, cfc., that even heartie sorrow (as 
appeared) was to be found in him at the mentioning of any of them, and be- 
sought the prayers of all the people to the Lord in his bebalfe, that he might 
be yet more, in mercie, peirced with the exceeding weyght and sense of them ; 
and acknowledged, in the meane tyme, the equitie of that highe and weyghtic 
sentence of excommunication that had bein past against him, and that, indeed, 
he was not worthy of any Christian societie of fellowshipe of the people of God ; 
qubill, as he liued so scandelously and disobediently befor the Lord and his 
people, and now being come to ane sense of his former errors and wickednes, 


and finding the burthen of such a sad sentence, he earnestly longed for relaxa- | Sg i 
| tale, so perfect of its kind. 


tioune againe and restitutioune to the blest liberties of other Christians, that 








he might haue the benefitt of partaking with them in the ordinances, word and 


sacraments, and Christian fellowship, e¢c., resolueing, in the strengthe of the 
Lords assisting grace, neuer to fall back againe into the swynish puddle of un- 
cleanncs that he had been wallowing into for such a long tyme: upon quich 
serious (as it seemed) profession of guiltines, and greife of lying under such a 
sentence, and desire of new obedience, he was receiucd in the bosome of the 
kirke again, as the manner is, by giuing him the right hand, and absoluing him 
from the sentence, according to his repentance, he being for a verie long tyme 
humbled in sackcloth.” 

In triumphant times, the Presbytery appear to have encountered 
little opposition ; though now and then, “ignorance made drunk” 
would threaten contumacy, and some few exhibit a little of obstinacy 
or brawling : but when the fight at Dunbar and the “ crowning mercy 
of Worcester” had placed the whole island within the power of 
Cromwetr, one of the Gorpons sent the Assembly a pithy 
criticism, which must have sounded unmusical to ears that had 
not long before been delighted with Mr. Kennepy’s strains. 

MR. W. GORDON’S OPINION OF PRESBYTERIANISM. 

“ William Gordon, pariochiner of Dunbennan, compeiring, gave in a de- 
clinatour, with many false, lying, scandalous reproaches against the Kirk of 
Scotland, and government thercoff, the tenour quberof follows: ‘1 ynder- 
ecryber, of the pariochin of Dumbennan, and Presbytrie of Strathbogye, having, 
by manie and sundrie sad experiences, found the manie bloodie and barbarous 


? d : : : | ence—CuaAmusso to Hirzic, and Wirzia to Fovaui. 
The penitent was finally readmitted into the bosom of the kirk ; | ¥ wh vinigpanc 





translates “pamphlet”; and, most egregious blunder of all, “ ans 
durch die Sonnetten lief”—* put us out in our sonneteering,” he 
makes “we put him into our sonnets.” This ignorance of the 
value of idiomatic and conversational phrases, peculiarly unfits 
Wit1iim Howrrr for translating a work much of whose charm 
consists in the naive and subdued tone which it derives from its 
quaint conversational phraseology. ‘To make matters worse, the 
translator has not unfrequently rendered the simple words and 
phrases of Cuamisso by English ones of the Johnsonian mint; a 
blunder savouring of want of taste in addition to want of knowledge. 

When The Wonderful History of Peter Schlemihl first appeared, 
the public was not a little mystified by the pretixed correspond- 
Which of the 
three persons concerned in the publication was the real author, 
was a question on which opinion was divided. Lurzia it could 
not be; and Citamisso, known only as a naturalist, and moreover 
the son of a French refugee, whose spoken German at least re- 
tained a strong twang of the foreigner, seemed as little liable to 
suspicion. ‘The supernatural machinery of the book—the sim- 
plicity, sometimes a little overstrained—and the tendency to an 
under-current of moral allegory—were quite after the fashion of La 
Morte Fovavi’s best work, his Undine. So the literary world of 
Germany, like all other wise bodies ambitious of secing further into 
millstoncs than their neighbours, refused to be caught in the trap 
of those who attributed Peter Schlemihl to Ciamisso, and disco- 
vered beyond doubt that it was written by Fovavé. It is a pity 
that the cleverness of yery clever people sc often leads them astray, 
where stupid people cannot go wrong—the book after all was writ- 
ten by Cutamisso, just as it was said from the first. 

We have said that in its characteristic peculiarities Peter 
Schlemihl resembles Undine: and it is the only work in German, 
or indeed in any other language, that approaches that charming 
Even La Morre loveve’s other 
writings—his Z'héodolf der Isliiader, and his Zauberring —approach 
much less nearly to the excellence of the Undine than Peter 
Schlemthl. This is owing to two causes. In the first place, in 
these two later works Fovaut: aimed at being manlier and grander ; 
but the effeminate tone of his mind and limited range of imagina- 
tion rendered his ambitious attempt abortive. Undine is perfect 
because it is unforced—the natural and spontaneous expression of 
his feelings: Thiodolf and the Zanberring are constrained, and 
leave a disagreeable impression of continuous unsuccessful strain- 
ing. But, in the second place, these two works have been rendered 
inferior to the Undine by the excess to which allegory is carried in 
them. The allegory in the Undine is so slight and unobtrusive, 
that we rather suspect than are certain of its presence. The sus- 


' picion lends an additional charm to the moralizing and reflective 
| passages, without detracting from the reality of the characters. 
‘7° <H . . . = 
The Sir Hugh, Montfaucon, Arinbiorn, and other characters of the 


inconveniences quhich hav alvayes accompanied the Presbyterian govern- | 


ment, by their usurpatioune and mixed auctorite with the civill power, and 
tyrannous persecuting of mens consciences who out of tender scruples did 
differe from their opinions in matters indifferent and circumstantiall ; as also, 
finding that the greatest part of their prayer and preaching doth more tender 
the advancment of their private interest and factioune then the propagatioune 
of the gospell; and seeing their frequent railing against the auctoritie and civill 
power which God hath set over us, quherby the peoples mynds ar keeped un- 
setled and averse from the cordiall compliance and union of both nations, 
quhich, by God’s great mercie, we ar now lyk to enjoy. For thes reasons, I 
doe therfor declare, that I neither will nor can continue a member of the Pres- 
bytrie of Strathbogye, and that I shall no mor esteeme of their excommunica- 
tioune than thei did formerly of the Pope, but intend, God willing, to live in 
such a gospell way as the Lord hath dispensed in his sacred word, and not oc- 
casion any disturbance to this present government of the commonwealth of 
Great Brittan. And, to testifie this solemn separatioune, I have subscribit 
thir presentis with my hand. William Gordon.’ The Presbytrie, haveing 
read and considered the paper, how malitious and invective it was against the 
servants and government of Christs church, did ordaine Mr. Villiam Jamison 
to excommunicate the said Villiam quam primum; quhilk sentence beeing 
intimate to him, he lookit verie frowardly, and uttered himself most proudly 
and malitiously.” 

From the volume before us witchcraft does not appear to have 
been rife in the district of Strathbogie : the cases handled by the 
Presbytery are slight, and of the nature of charming rather than 
witchcraft proper. But the editor in his preface has given some ex- 
tracts from the Kirk-Session records of Perth, which display several 
curious instances of superstition and delusion—if the poor witches 
were not suffering under true mania. 

HOWITT'S TRANSLATION OF PETER SCHLEMIHL. 
Tnis is a very indifferent version of a book which deserved a very 
good one. The stiffness and inaccuracy of the translation give it 
the appearance of first exercises in learning the language. It is 
exactly such a version as might be expected from one who had 
mastered the grammatical inflections and could make a shift by 
constant reference to the dictionary to pick out the meaning of a 
sentence here and there, but was sure to blunder when he stumbled 
upon an idiomatic phrase, or one of the conventional short-hand 
expressions of easy conversation. Some of Witt1am Howrrt's 


blunders in this way are startling even ina novice. “ Wir lassen 
es beim Alten” —“ we let things remain as they are,” he translates, 
“we leave it to the Old One”; “linkisch"—an attribute of the 
hero, Peter Schlemihl, which merely means “ awkward,” he renders 
literally “left-handed”; ‘ Heft"—which means “ manuscript,” he 





Zauberring, are less real characters than impersonations of the 

national peculiarities of Europe: the adventures are allegories of 
the origin and struggles of Christianity and Islamism, Feudality 

and Burgal Republicanism. TZfodo/f is a similar attempt to 

shadow out the moral history of the Norsemen and the later Greek 

Empire. The imagination refuses to sympathize with mere alle- 

gorical personages; and to render matters worse, every chapter, 

episode, and sentence almost, is charged with some subordinate - 
allegory. The most seemingly innocent remark (like the pirns, 

which in Ilubblebubble’s dream turned into pistols) is charged 

with a moral, and goes off as scon as you touch it. 

In Peter Schlemihl, if the author meant the loss of the shadow 
to be typical or allegorical of any moral deprivation, he bas kept the 
allusion so subdued that the reader can fancy the parallel to have 
been suggested by his own fancy. In this way, it becomes an addi- 
tional scurce of pleasure. The parallelism could scarcely escape 
CuaAmisso—who, like his contemporaries and associates, Fouaué, 
Ilorrmany, and others, was much addicted to moral allegory ; but 
it he did observe it, or intend it to be suggested, he had the taste 
and tact not to render it disagreeably obtrusive. 

To enjoy Peter Schlemihl, the reader must take it up with the same 
good faith that he would a traditionary, fairy, or nursery tale, and 
read it as a narrative in the reality of which he is to believe. The 
plot is simple enough. A young unlicked cub, with a richer fund of 
deep good feelings than he himself suspects, sets out into the world 
with an anxious desire to make his fortune. A chance glimpse he 
obtains of the establishment of a wealthy man, stimulates his desire 
for riches to a degree almost of hallucination. In this mood, the 
Evil Principle appears bodily before him, and offers him unbounded 
wealth in exchange for his shadow. He rashly concludes the bar- 
gain, becomes master of a purse like that of Fortunatus, and agrees 
to walk shadowless through life. The bargain has been but a short 
time struck when accidents occur which remind him of the annoy- 
ance and repulses a shadowless man must be exposed to in trying to 
mix with society. Ile seeks the purchaser of his shadow, but is 
given to understand that a year must elapse before they can meet 
again. During that year, he repeatedly contrives with the assistance 
of his wealth to raise the cup of pleasure to his lips. He in turn 
mingles with the gay world—buys the affection of the populace— 
wins a pure and constant heart. But ever as he is about to enter 
on the full fruition of his joy, the discovery is made that he has 
no shadow, and he is again driven from society. ‘The mys- 
terious being who rendered him shadowless now steps in, refuses 
to receive back the purse, but offers to restore the shadow if 
Schlemihl will sign a bond conveying his soul to the Unknown 
at the close of his natural life. He refuses; the tempter plies 
him with redoubled temptations. Schlemihl’s possession of the 
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and the fiend’s possession of Schlemihl’s shadow, are a 
bond between them which prevents Peter from escaping from 
his importunities. At last, Schlemihl dashes the purse ~~ 
him, and resolves, even though he should — expose _to 
the persecutions the want of | a shadow entails upon rim, 
that he will at least tree himself from the tempter who gave it— 
jrrevocably sever their connexion. On his thus onureren 
fairy purse of Fortunatus, Providence px ag his way t e fairy 
seven-league boots. In this seeming accident he reads his destiny : 
as he can no longer mingle in comfort with his kind, he is re- 
manded to the converse of nature. He builds him a home in the 
deserts of the Thebais, and roams from clime to clime, studying the 
phenomena and laws of the world. In these pursuits his mind 
radually recovers a more healthy tone ; and an accident which car 
ries him back for a short time into the haunts of men still further 
consoles him by the assurance that he has left some who cherish 
a loving recollection of him. : . 
Peter Schlemihl, it will appear from this restrospect, is one of 
those works which, assuming as matters of fact the wildest legen- 
dary fictions, lends a real interest to them by portraying the feel- 
ings which exposure to them would awaken in a human heart. ‘The 
passion is real though the events are impossible. The attempt to 
teach didactic morals by such fictions is nugatory ; and yet, in so 
far as they cultivate the feelings and imagination, they by human- 
izing the mind indirectly improve the morals, ‘The direct and 
principal value of works of this kind must ever remain wsthetical. 
The groundwork of the fiction in Petes Schlemiid will by many 
be called childish. Nor do we feel any call to controvert very 
strongly their opinion. It was the fashion of the day, among a 
certain school of littérateurs in Germany, to exaggerate the artisti- 
cal capabilities of nursery legends. Mvsa.vs, the brothers Grix™, 
and others, carried this taste to its extreme. Fouqui, Horrmann, 
and their associates, scized upon these simple materials, infused a 
vein of allegory, and breathed a deeper passion into them. Crra- 


purse, 


— 


siology, not an account of disease or an art of preserving health ; 
though some general remarks on these subjects are found in the 
introduction, and some scattered passages on the animal economy 
will furnish hints for general management. Here are some 

FACTS ON BUTTER AND CHEESE. 

The mixture of the azotised and non-azotised compounds (gluten and starch) 
that exists in wheat-flour, seems to be just that which is most useful to man; 
and hence we see the explantion of the fact, that, from very early ages, bread 
has been regarded as the “ staff of life.” In regard to the nutritious properties 
of ditferent articles of vegetab’e food, these may be generally measured by the 
proportion of azote they contain, which is in almost every instance less than 
that which exists in good wheat-flour. But it must not be forgotten that, 
owing to the varieties of constitution which have been pointed out among dif- 
ferent animals, the power of particular substances to nourish man and cattle is 
not the same—the latter requiring a larger proportion of the saccharine and 
oleaginous compounds, than is beneticial to him—especially when it is an object 
to cause a large quantity of fatty matter to be deposited in their tissues, or to 
be excreted in milk. Thus, potatoes are found to increase the proportion of 
butter in the milk of a cow that feeds upon them; their starch being probably 
converted into fatty matter. It has been also shown by recent experiments, 
that the proportion of butter in the milk of a cow allowed to feed during the 
day in a pasture, and shut up at night in a warm stall, was much greater in the 
morning milk than in the cevening—the former containing 5°6 parts of butter 
in 100, and the latter only 3-7 parts. This was evidently due to the diminished 
demand for the materials for respiration during the night, when the body was 
at rest and the skin kept warm. The experiment was then tried of keeping the 
cow in a shed during the day, and feeding her with the same grass; and the 
proportion of butter in her evening milk then rose to 5-1 partsin 100. But 
this plan diminished the proportion of casein or cheesy matter in the milk; 


| which was increased again by allowing the cow to pasture in the open field. 


lience it appears, that stall-feeding is most favourable to the production of but- 


| ter, and pasturing to that of cheese. 


isso caught the contagion of the hour, and borrowed the frame- | 


work of his fiction from his contemporaries. As a writer of fiction, 
his mind is strictly imitative. What he has produced is good ; 
but it would never have been produced had not others previously 
published something of the same kind. Making allowance, how- 
ever, for the want of originality in the general conception, and for 
the questionable taste of sclecting nursery inythology as a medium 
for expressing pure and elevated emotions, Peter Schien:/kd evinces 
literary talents of a high order. Graphic power, a deep sense of 
the beautiful, and quaint and playful humour, are combined with 
an utter want of exaggeration or striving after effect. ‘The moral 
tone of the work stands very high: it is the true Christian moral— 
severe towards self, lenient towards all others, and ever pure. In 
this moral tone Cuamisso is as far superior to Fovaur as he is 
inferior to him in passion and original fancy. 





DR. CARPENTER’S ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY. 
Tue object of this volume, forming part of the Popular Cyclopedia 
of Natural Science, is to furnish “an elementary treatise on animal 
physiology to those who desire to gain a general acquaintance with 
the science, or who are entcring upon the professional study of it.” 
The plan of Dr. Carrenter’s work is founded upon that of M. 
Miryg-Epwarns’s Anatomie ct Physiologie, which is adopted as 
the text-book of instruction in the colleges connected with the 
University of Paris. The execution of Dr. Carrenter’s book, 
however, is very different. Jn the first place, it is twice the size ; 
which admits the introduction of a large amount cf additional 
matter. In the second place, it exhibits more of the general prin- 
ciples of the subject than the French prototype; Dr. Carrenrer 
not only tells what is, but why it is so. 

The plan is rather synthetical than analytical; but, when per- 
ceived, is well adapted to convey a clear and comprehensive idea 
of the subject. After a general introduction, on the vital opera- 
tions of animals and the instruments by which they are performed, 
Dr. Carrenrer gives an account of the structure of the primary 
tissues, or elements of animal matter, as far as chemistry has yet 
reduced them, and then of the four classes into which all animal 
life is divided. Food is next considered, first as regards the ele- 
ments into which it may be resolved, and then in its digestion and 
absorption. Blood and its circulation are then examined ; being 
shown, like digestion and absorption, through the different classes 
of animals. ‘The other functions follow—as respiration, secretion ; 
after which, the nervous system, and its effects in producing in- | 
stinctive actions and sensations, are handled; and lastly, animal | 
motion, the voice, instinct, and intelligence. 

The book is, of course, a compilation, even in such parts as are 
not drawn direct from Mitxe-Epwarps; but it is the compilation 
of an able man, who has given a professional attention to the 
subject he is treating, and is competently skilled in the art of 
writing. The book is full of matter; every thing is distinct in ar- 
rangement, and clear in expression ; the later discoveries in animal 
chemistry are set forth according to their probable truth; and the 
examples selected to exhibit the principles are well chosen from 
the most curious instances of the animal creation. Something of 
heaviness is perhaps inseparable from a subject requiring a constant 
stretch of the attention : but this will be diminished if the nature of 
the plan be borne in mind,—that the exposition begins with the 
tissues or elements of which all living bodies consist, next proceeds 
to consider the classes into which all animals are divided, then to 
the food whence they derive their support, and afterwards exhibits 
their structure and functions. 








Let it be remembered that the book is an exposition of phy- | 


The following interesting sketch of the power exerted by birds 
in their flight, and the demonstration of man’s incapability of 
flying, is from the chapter on Motion. 

“ The degree in which the wings act in raising the body, or in propelling it 
through the air, varies considerably in different animals, according to the way 
in which they are set. Thue, in birds of prey, wich require a rapid horizontal 
motion, the surface of the wings is very oblique, so that they strike backwards 
as well as downwards, and thus impel the body forwards whilst sustaining it in 
the air, Such birds find a difficulty in rising perpendicularly ; and can in fact 
only do so by flying against the wind, which then acts upon the inclined sur- 
face of the wings just as it does upon that of a kite. On the other hand, the 
lark, quail, and such other birds as rise to great heights in a direction nearly 
vertical, have the wings so disposed as to strike almost directly downwards. It 
has been estimated that a swallow, when simply sustaining itself in the air, is 
obliged to use as much force to prevent its fall, as would raise its own weight 
to a height of about twenty-six fcet in a second. Hence, we may form some 
idea of the enormous expenditure of force which must take place when the body 
is not only supported but raised and propelled through the air. The eidere 
duck is said to fly ninety miles in an hour, and the hawk one hundred and 
fifty. The swallow and swift pass nearly the whole of the long summer days 
upon the wing, in search of food for themselves and their helpless offspring ; 
and the rapidity of their flight is such that they can scarcely traverse less than 
seven or eight hundred miles in that time, although they go but a short dis- 
tance from home. ‘The flight of insects is even more remarkable for its velo- 
city in proportion to their size: thus a swallow, which is one of the swiftest- 
flying of the birds, has been seen to chase a dragon-fly for some time without 
success; the insect always keeping about six feet in advance of the bird, and 
turning to one side and the other so instantaneously, that the swallow, with 
all its powers of flight and tact in chasing insects, was unable to capture it. 

“If the preceding estimate of the power expended by a bird in sustaining 
itself in the air be correct, it may be easily proved that it would be impossible 
for a man to sustain himself in the air, by means of his muscular strength 
alone, in any manner that he is capable of applying it. It is calculated that a 
man of ordinary strength can raise 133 pounds to a height of 34 feet per se- 
cond, and can continue this exertion for eight hours in the day. He will then 
exert a force capable of raising (134X60X60X8) 381,600 pounds to a height 
of 33 feet; or one-eighth that amount, namely 47,700 pounds, to the height of 
26 feet,—which, as we have seen, is that to which the bird would raise itself in 
one second by the force it is obliged to exert in order to sustain itself in the 
air. Now if we suppose it possible, that a man could by any means concentrate 
the whole muscular power required for such a day’s labour into as short a period 
as the accomplishment of this object requires, we might find the time during which 
it would support him in the air, by simply dividing this amount by his weight, 
which we may take to be 150 pounds. ‘The quotient is318, which is the number 
of seconds during which the expenditure of a force that would raise 47,700 
pounds to a height of twenty-six feet will keep his body supported in the air ; and 
this is but little more than five minutes. ‘There is no possible means, however, 
by which a man could thus concentrate the force of eight hours’ labour into the 
short interval ia which he would have to expand it when supporting himself in 
the air. And we have elsewhere seen (Mechanics, §. 285,) that by no combi- 
nation of mechanical powers can force be created; as these only enable force to 
be more advantageously applied. Hence, the problem of human flight will 
never be solved, until some source of power shall be discovered far surpassing 
that which his muscular strength affords, and so portable in its nature as not 
niterially to add to his weight.” 

The volume is illustrated by a profusion of wood-cuts; some- 
times merely presenting a thing to the eye—as an animal that 
happens to be mentioned, but more frequently serving to explain 
the anatomical descriptions of the text, and occasionally coms 


| bining both features. 
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Books. 

The Burgomastcr of Berlin, ‘Translated from the German of W. ALEXIS. 
In three volumes. 

The Hope that is in us ; a Poem. 

Extracts from the Presbytery Book of Strathbogie; A.D. 1631—1654. 

The Wonderful History of Peter Schlemihl, By ADELBERT VON Cna- 
Misso. ‘Translated by Witt1am Howrrr. With six Llustrations. 
Original edition. 

Letters from New York. By Manta Cuitp, Author of “ The Mother's 
Book,” &c. 

Memoirs and Recollections of the late Abraham Raimbach, E'sq., Engraver, 
Corresponding Member of the Institute of France, &c. Including a 
Memoir of Sir David Wilkie, R.A. Edited by M. T. S. Ram- 
Bach, M.A. 
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Rachel of Padanaram, Type of the Church ; a Sacred History from the 
Mosaic Record. By Wittram ARCHER. 

[ This is a curious little volume; exhibiting learning, fancy, and ability, en- 

aged perhaps on an ill-chosen theme. The avowed aim of Mr. ARCHER is to 
illustrate the “simple and exquisite incidents of Sacred Writ” by an imitation 
of Pxato’s style and that of his modern follower CupwortH. What he has 
actually performed is an expansion of the incidents of Jacob’s courtship and 
Rachel’s life into a species of commentary ; sometimes based on fancy—as in the 


picture of Laban’s land and daughters; sometimes on learning—as in the chapter | 


on the names of Leah and Rachel, which, like those of the Jews, were ex- 


pressive of some personal quality or family circumstance ; whilst snatches of | 


appropriate verse are frequently introduced into the narrative. Considered 
merely as composition, the little book possesses much merit. The author has 
studied his subject; going pretty deeply into the mystic commentators on the 


story of Rachel and Leah, and the allegorics they have fashioned out of it, yet | 


not pedantically obtruding his knowledge. He exhibits a good deal of grace 
and sentiment in the more imag 





rative or effusive parts of the book ; and his | 


poetry has a dash of antique quaintness, reminding one of the best writers of | 


the metaphysical school, especially of Miiron in his minor poems. To many 
English readers, however, the book will lack substance and purpose: the Ger- 
mans would admire it. ] 
Saul, King of Israel; a Sacred Drama, in five acts. 
ALEXANDER. 
[ The hero of this sacred drama is perhaps David rather than Saul. The story 
opens with the visit of Samuel to Jesse, and closes with the death of Saul and 


By Srvuart 


Jonathan, and David’s celebrated lament over them; the main incidents of | 


Scripture being exhibited, and the story varied by the introduction of other 


events. Of poctry, Mr. ALEXANDER does not exhibit an iota, and his | 





lines are sometimes so very prosaic as to move a sm 


>: but in the business | 


and planning of his drama, there is the interest which often attaches to | 


juvenile tales; though the play is not adapted to representation, and its tone 
very far below iis subject. ] 
The Isles of Greece, end other Poems. By Fevicia M. PF. Sxene. 

[ The framework of The Isles of Greece would appear to be a tour, made in 
the Grecian scas by means of one of the steam excursion-trips. At all events, 
plan and inspiration smack strongly of this source; the work consisting 
of a series of short poems upon striking features—as the Tomb of The- 
mistocles, Cape Sunium, and so forth; and the style, though pretty enough, 
not rising above the album or the annual. There are also some longer poems, 
founded, like the Giaour, on Eastern incidents, aud striving to imitate the 
gloom and mystery of that production. ] 


graphy, and Advice and Warnings to Invalids and Visiters. By A. L, 
Wican, M.D., Surgeon, formerly practising in that town. 
{ Dr. WiGan was formerly a practitioner of Brighton; and he has thrown to- 
gether the results of his experience respecting the climate or climates of the 
place, the most favourable seasons of the year for visiting Brighton, and the 
most judicious course for the invalid to follow when there, with a little of the 
omniumgatherum besides. Much of the brochure is so-s0; but some of the 
remarks upon the localities and seasons of Brighton, with the conduct the 
visiter in search of health should follow, may be found useful. ] 
German Amaranths for the Young; a progressive selection of entertain- 
ing and instructive pieces in German Prose and Verse. By W. 
KLAvER-Ktarrowskl, of Schwerin in Mecklenburg. 
The Ladies’ Handbook of the Toiiet; 1 Manual of Elegance and Fashion. 
By the Author of the “ Ladies’ Mandbook of Fancy Needlework,” &c. 
SERIALS, 
Vurray’s Colonial and Home Library, No. 1.—** Borrow’s Bible in 
Spain,” Part I. 
[ We have not Sourney’s Lift of Nelson for the first number of “ Murray’s 





I 
Colonial and Home Library,” but something, as far as novelty and marketable 
attraction are concerned, a good deal better—Bonrrow’s Bible in Spain. Here, 
for half-a-crown, the reader has more than the contents of many a half-guinea 

2 ser, print, and appearance capital; and the work itself not 
5 he most remarkable of the day, but combining the interest of 
fact and fiction, the truth of travels with the variety, character, and story of a 
novel. What the Colonial Library may do for the Colonies remains to be 
proved; it has already done a good deal for the Home reader with a slender 
purse, by bringing within his reach a new copyright work, which under the 
usual circumstances of the trade he must have long waited for before it would 
have been brought within his means, and then at a higher price than now. 
A short time since, a work of which the copyright had expired would have 
been sold for more money. | 

The Phrenologica 

Brain.” 

{The comn 
brain; to be fe 
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Part L—“ (Call on the Functions of the 





Library. 


ent of a translation of GaAtr’s work on the functions of the 
ed by the works of Spurzurim, Broussais, Vraont, and 







| others, It is well got up; and, if carefully carried on, will supply a wantin 


A Concise and Practical System of Stenography or Short-hand Writing ; | 


with a brief History of tlhe Progress of the Art. Ilustrated by sixteen 
engraved lessons and exercises. By G. Brarney, Editor of the Sun- 
derland and Durham County Herald, and Stenographic Writer. 

This volume contains an historical sketch of short-hand, an account of the 
principles which govern the art, particular remarks on the author's alphabet 
and general system, with a variety of exercises, and directions for their prac- 
tice. There are now so many alphabets published, differing to the unini- 
tiated but little from each other, that the one selected by the pupil is of small 





consequence compared with its thorough mastery by practice. The plan before | 


us is founded upon that of Mayor and Harprna, with such improvements as 
later practice aud the author's own experience can supply. If we may judge 
by the attention he bestows upon the subject, Mr. Braptey thinks, and we 
dare say truly, that the abridgment of words by the excision of all useless let- 
ters, and perhaps a shade more than that, is quite as important as the steno- 
graphic characters themselves. ‘The only novelty in instruction—and a very 
useful one, it appears to us—is for the pupil, when he has mastered the cha- 
racters so as to combine them with precision, to write his exercises froin the 
dictation of another, rather than to copy them. ] 

Double Entry Elucidated; an improved method of teaching Book- 
keeping. By B. F. Fosrer, Author of “ Prize Essay on the Best 
Method of Teaching Penmanship,” &c. In four Parts. 

[The avowed object of Mr. Fosrer is to teach bookkeeping by double entry 
on principle, and to turn out, by means of his system, a more accomplished 
accountant, after a short course of study, than ninety out of a hundred clerks 
or merchants ever become. In the exposition of his principles Mr. Foster 
is not more successful than other writers on bookkeeping: his explanation of the 
practical stages is clearer; but his examples, continued through three books, 
are numerous and complex, and would seem to require a viva voce explanation 
to be fully understood by a learner. Part of the complexity may arise from 
an attempt at brevity; and we think the examples would have 1 much 
better had they been selected from real accounts instead of being imaginary : 
the want of reality puzzles the pupil; and the particulars not only look false, 
but often are false as matters of business. ] 

Arithmetic, designed for the Use of Schools. By the Reverend J. W. 
Corenso, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and late 
Mathematical Master at Harrow School. 

ere for pupils advanced beyond the first simple rules of arithmetic, and 

esigned to conduct them to the higher branches of the science. The book 
begins, properly speaking, with Compound Arithmetic; but the introduction 
contains examples in addition, subtraction, &c., by which a master may readily 
teach a young pupil the simpler rules. Though dealing, in the introductory 
expositions, rather abstrusely with some questions—a thing not, perbaps, easy 
to avoid—the little book will be found an able application of arithmetical 
science to the capacities of the young. | 

A Treatise on Photography; containing the latest discoveries and im- 
provements appertaining to the Daguerreotype. By N. P. Lerrsours, 
Optician to the Observatory, Paris, &c. &c. Compiled from the im- 
portant communications of DaguEerreE, ARAGO, CLAuDET, TaLsor, 
and other scientific individuals. ‘Translated by J. EGerton. 

{M. Lerexzours, the Dottoxp of Paris, is known to all amateurs of photo- 
graphy as having brought the daguerreotype apparatus to a high degree ef per- 
fection; and this book of instructions for the selection and use of the various 
articles which it comprises is useful if not essential to the experimentalist. It 
also contains some valuable information on various points connected with this 
wonderful discovery, and its different processes: but this supposes a certain 
amount of scientific knowledge on the part of the reader. Tie detect of the 
treatise, in so far as it is intended for the tyro, is that it does not suffice to 
enable a person wholly unacquainted with the subject to operate successfully 
with the daguerreotype ; neither could any person construct a camera and fit 
up an apparatus for himself wich its aid alone: but these deficiencies might 
easily be supplied. A brief preliminary account of the nature, origin, and 
progress of the daguerreotype, would be a desirable addition ; and the measure- 
ments should be givenin English, not French terms. } 

H. G. Clarke's Critical Examination of the Cartoons, designed in pur- 
suance of notices issued by her Majesty’s Commissioners of the Fine 
Arts, and exhibited in Westminster Hall, July and August 1843. 

[> careful and impartial scrutiny into the merits of the whole hundred and 
orty Cartoons, seriatim; containing some judicious criticism. | 

The Handbook of the Elements of Painting in Water-Colours, with Prac- 
tical Instructions for mixing and shading the same. 

Brighton and tts Three Climates ; with Remarks on its Medical Topo- 











phrenological literature. | 
Chambers’s Cuch pi dia of English Literature, Part X. 
New Statistical Account of Scotland, No. XLV. 
IntustRATED Works AnD Prints. 
Abbotsford Edition of the Waverley Novels, Part XXXVIL 
PERIODICALS. 
Couarter hy Review, No. LXLLL 
agland Qua terly Review, No. XX VIIL 
Magazines for October—Blackwood's, Tait’s, Fraser's, Ainsworth’s, Asiatic 
Journal, Churchman, Village Churchman, Hluminated, Hesperus. 
PAMPULETS. 
iter from the Australian Patriotic Association to C. Buller jumor, 
, ILP., ia support of the Petition of the Colonists of New South 
Wales for the continuance of Transportation of Convicts to the Colony, 
and of their assignment to private service, onde 
[A long controversial essay, intended to back the document to which it is 
annexed, with more argumentative matter than could be put into a petition. 














| The Patriotic Association contend that the abolition of transportation was 
enacted on evidence as to its evil consequences which was imperfect, exagge- 


rated, or corrupt; that a supply of convict-labouris necessary to the welfare of 
the colony, and to maintain the colonists’ affection for the Mother-country ; that 
it isa cheap mode of disposing of criminals, and singularly reforming. These 
recommendations, however, are not extended to the “gang system,” but are 
especially directed to private and rural assignm Transportation, it is main- 
tained, isa cheap way of relieving the Mother-country of a mass of criminal 
and pauper population, such as in the home convictism of France produces the 
most frightful evils: it converts the criminals into useful citizens; and their 
labour, by benefiting the colony, augments the resources of the empire. Oppo- 
site views have been repeatedly sustained in the Spectutur, and this is not the 
place to discuss so large a topic; but those who desire to see the case of the 
‘fransportationists as set forth by themselves, will find it stated in this pamph- 
let more rationally and temperately than usual. ] 

Promiscuous Worship no Duty, but a Sin. Reply to a Sermon recently 
published by the Reverend J. Davies, B.D., Rector of Gateshead, and 
entitled “The Ministry of the Church considered with respect to its 
Influence on Society,” with an Appendix on Education and Church 
Extension. Comprising an Account of Proceedings in the Parish of 
Cumberworth. By G 
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EORGE Brxp, B.A., of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, and late Rector of Cumberworth. 

The Speech of Lord John Manners on the Laws of Mortmain, in the 
House of Commons, on Tuesday Ist August 1843. 

Trechold Property for Mechanics. Notes of Lectures delivered by T. E. 
Bowkerr, at the Poplar Literary Institution, in June and July 1843; 
containing Instructions for the formation of Societies by means of which 
every mechanic in the country receiving wages, however low in amount, 
may become a freeholder. 

Lhe Character of the late William Wilberfi qe3 a Discourse deli- 
vered at Rutger’s College, New Brunswick, N. J., United States, July 
27th 1842. y James Cuircuase, B.A., Ross Hall, late of Eng- 

: are added, Valedictory Addresses. 
Music. 

Fraser’s Musical Reformer, or Advocate of Music, as a moral, intellec- 
tual, and divine science, in opposition to the very common idea of 
regarding it as a mere amusement or fashionable accomplishment, No. L 
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MUSIC. 
THE FESTIVAL SEASON OF 1843, 

One of the writers in Apprson’s Spectator calls silence the finest part 
of music. It is an amusing paradox, with a truthful as well as a face- 
tious side. The French ridicule an indifferent artist by telling him he 
distinguished himself by his silence—by somewhat more than an une 
usually briliiant observation of the rests in his piece. This is better, 
however, either in concert or solo, than the entrance of a noisy fellow 
out of time or out of tune; for an ariful pause is not only among the 
finest effects of composition, but silence is an atmosphere necessary to 
the mightiest operations of music, and equally so to prepare our faculties 
for the due enjoyment of them. : 

After the heat and fever of competition in the London musical cam- 
paign have subsided—when Srvoxi has packed up his violin, Dreys- 
CHOCK set off to cool his fingers in the provinces, and our astonished 
ears have had a month’s holyday or two—the autumnal Festivals fall 
in as pleasantly and naturally as the fruits and early firesides of the 
season, or as the vintage in the South of France or Italy. The essen- 
tial spirit of a musical festival is and should be festive—in all its accom- 
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animents it should be a true musical holyday. With its pleasant ac- 
cessories of sight-seeing, driving in carriages, recognition of friends, 
copious invitations, dining at large with a Friar John to uncork the 
bottles or help the Bologna hams, it is a season not ill adapted to the 
enjoying natures of true musicians. — We rejoice to say that this is the 
sensible and old English view of it taken by our country friends. 
Music in the morning; then dinner, graced perchance by some London 
celebrity—rapturous criticism over our wine, or at least ‘sy mpathy 
and good talk ; then to the evening concert, where the intervals between 
BEETHOVEN and Mozarr may be bestowed on the fair forms and com- 
plexions of England’s youthful aristocracy, till the idea of an exclusive 
order and of the “old blood” of certain families ceases to be a fiction : 
such are the kindly interchanges of a musical festival. An immense 
assemblage of persons is gratified more or less - this manner, To 
ask on each occasion, “what has been done for the art?” were to in- | 
quire too curiously. Suflicient has been done if the fl me of music has | 
been reillumined in the heart of our population, and if the knowledge 
of bygone genius have prepared the way for its easier apprehension in 
future. Seldom does the opportunity occur in the country when so bold 
a step in novelty may be judiciously made as at the Norwich 2x stival, 
in the production of Spour’s Oratorios Lhe Crucifivion and The Fall | 
of Babylon. Impulses to the art would seem more naturally the work of | 
the Metropolis, and thence to be traced through the arteries and veins | 
of the country. But here, the want of some acknowledged master- 
spirit, the prevalence of talent of a certain level, professional jealousy 
and party squabbles, impede the progress of music; and happy are we 
to be permitted to flee aw hile from these discordant themes, and to re- 
vive old pleasures at their old sources in the country. 

Manchester commenced its festival early in the mouth; when a 
ral union of the principal choral societi id neighbouring choirs took 
place in the great Hall of the Anti-Corn-law League, and performed 
The Messiah and a miscellaneous concert, woder the direction of Sir | 
Henry Bisnor. The music, perhaps, pleased all the beiter in that | 
it superseded for a time the eternal cuckoo note of complaint and agita- 
tion. The room gave great satisfaction to the singers. DBraiam ap- 
peared much reduced in the volume and power of his voice, but retained 
his artistical manner, Miss Ciara Novriio tock her place as the | 
queen of sacred song. Her singing in Zhe Messiah is alike perfect in 
the conception and execution: the silvery tone, the pure intonation, the 
facility of the high notes, the true declamation, all point to this voice as 
one of the finest conceivable for the simple and nobly pathetic strains of 
Hanpver. ‘ihe choruses, by the Harcreaves and the Manchester 
Choral Societies, pleased the conductor and the audience. 

The triennial meetings of the Choirs of Gloucester, Worcester, and 
Hereford, are quiet and gentlemanly reunions, aiming at nothing extra- 
ordinary ; but preserving the ancient reputation of these cathedral cities 
for sound taste in music, as well as attachment to institutions ; this of | 
the Choirs having been supported for a long time at a considerable 
pecuniary sacrifice. The Hereford Festival, which is that we have at 
present to notice, is the only one in which we recall of late years a re- 
markable and novel feature. This was in the introduction of several 
compositions of the late SamuEL WesLEy by his son, Dr, Wrs.ery, for- 
merly organist of the Cathedral. They pleased the connoisseurs highly ; 
and to those who were somewhat versed in the composer’s private his- | 
tory, showed mind triumphant over circumstances. but the novelties 
of the provincial festival are unhappily scon dissipated and forgotten. 
We hope it may not prove thus with the clever young composer Mac- 
FARREN, who had a trio sung at one of the evening concerts here with 
much applause. There is an individuality of style about this composer 
which invests him with proud distinction among his brethren of the 
day. The morning performances comprised The JJessiah and a gr: 
selection. The evening programme puts one in mind of crossin 
Alps, such are the inequalities in the names, and the odd juxtaposi 
of composers—Puituirs, Cimanosa, Joun Parry, Weper, &c. A 
numerous and expensive engagement of solo-singers gave efiect to the 
works of this jumble of composers: in addition to CLARA and SipyLLa 
Nove.Lto, there were Miss Hawes, the Misses WiLLiAms, PHiuirs, 
Hopps, Joun Parry, and Macuin. The solo performances were there- 
fore often exquisite; but we have not space to enter into particulars. 

The great feature of the Birmingham meeting was Deborah. It was 
in reference to this work, which was a favourite one of the composer, 
that Hanpex said repreachfully to some one who asked him for an ad- | 
mission to hear his Acis and Galatea, ** What! you will go and hear | 
my pretiy music!” Deborah, it seems had been played to empty 
benches. And so it might be even now, with this and other great 
works that require the steady advance of musical education and the ac- 
cumulated taste of ages to do them justice, were it not for the interpe 
tions introduced with more or less judgment by the mana 
vals ; a process which, as it does not affect the integrity of the original, | 
but leaves it as it found it, may be pardoned in those whose duty it is 
to provide for expenses and make a festival pay. ‘This commercial 
consideration is not to be altogether blinked by the votaries of high | 
art: however poetical and exciting the season, 1f debts and liabilities 
are left behind, harmonious gatherings must cease of themselves. 

Knyverr's conducting has been the subject of much animadversion. 
No one who knows Knvyverr will assert aught to the prejudice of his 
classical taste and sound musical education. His long retirement in the 
Isle of Wight, and cessation from the habits of the practical musician, 
are thought to have unnerved and given him indecision in t} 
On this subject we will not undertake to speak, but turn rather to the 
general position of the conductors at provincial festivals. Here we 
have ever a huge orchestra of very miscellaneous matcrials—some | 
steady and assured in every movement, others entirely the reverse; and | 
if the two parties do not absolutely pull together like dog and cat in 
harness, the want of a thoroughly crisp ensemble is at least always 
perceptible. Placed in the midst of such a band, with little time for 
rehearsal, for explanation, for acquaintance even with the position of | 
the instruments, a man whose business is to make the music go, and | 
not to expose the faults of his coadjutors, will always have a difficult 
task. The defect. of a certain wavering in the time attaches more or | 
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the orchestra. 


less to all large bands: the accent of the music is not contemplated 
from the same point by all; and we well remember that Firs, 
in conducting the Overture to the Zaudberflite at one of the anni- 
versary fétes of the Belgian Revolution, seemed to make every beat 


contra tempo. In archery, at a long distance, a man allows for the 
wind: here it was necessary to allow for the echo. The limits of music 
are circumscribed, little as we may like to confess it: enlarge number 
and augment grandeur if you will, but you must lose in energy of 
movement and variety of rhythm. 

The choral grandeur of Rosstni’s Stabait Mater is said to have been 
first tasted at Birmingham. The solo-singers, with the exception of 
ForkNasakI, were among those who have won their brightest laurels in 
the execution of the work, CLARA NoveELLo, who has sung it under the 
auspices of its composer, has here the true material for her broad style 
and elevated delivery in sacred song; Marto, for his sweet tone and 
pure feeling. It was not judicious to unite two such singers as Miss 
Novetro and Miss RaryrortH in the * Quis est homo,” as that duet 
requires forcible low notes in the second performer. Miss Rainrorte 
has no notes of any quality in the lower part of her voice; and though 
a singer of great merit in some respects, her general style is small, and 
she has the habit of taking breath too often. This practice may in- 
crease tone, but it diminishes style in an equal ratio: where we should 
have a full-length portrait, we get a miniature. 

The presence of the organist, Dr. Wrestey, was interesting to the 
assembled musicians who knew his reputation as a solo-player, but were 
curious to know how be would supply the place of TurLE as the ac- 
companyist of an orchestra. In each department he displayed skilland 
judgment. ‘The mechanical difficulties of this enormous instrument, the 
weight of the touch, and the extent of the pedal-board, put to a severe 
test abilities of the first magnitude. Mxrnpetssoun, when he played 
solos here, was assiduously engaged in private practice from seven in 
the morning till nine; and Dr. Werstey, we are informed, had made 
fortnight several very judicious and indeed 








during the previous t 
ary exercitations. In an affair of this kind, Mahomet must 
go to the mountain with a vengeance,—the execution of organ fugues 
and preludes involving a more complex operation of mind than that of 
“God save the King” on the flute. The performances cost Dr. 
WESLEY great exertion—his face being bathed in perspiration; but 
were neatly executed. He performed every thing for bimself—the 
management of the stops, the turning of the leaves of his music-book. 
The pedals were chalked to prevent a slip of the foot, and an area of 
some breadth was kept open around him. ‘The scene interested the 
musiciaus of the orchestra; one of whom declared, that he had “ never 
seen a man so fully engaged in his life.” 

Still, the organ does not please the connoisseur; being more famous 
for noise than quality. We fear that the true proportions of this style 
of instrument are known to the Germans only; and we could wish to 
try the question of superiority by a comparison between this and their 
most celebrated modern works—the organ at the CathedraJ of Lund in 
Sweden, at the Metropolitan Church at Fulda, and at St. Paul’s Church 
at Frankfort. Such instruments, when good, are the triumph of me- 
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| chanism, at once honourable to human skill and interesting as the in- 


terpreters of the genius of Bacn. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
Yorkshire, 26th September 1843. 

Sim—From the slight reference in the last Spectator to the Birmingham 
Festival, it appears that you had no representative there.* This is to be re- 
gretted; as it deprives the public of a critique on the musical performances 
which would have been independent and impartial, as well as useful and 
instructive—not like the ordinary run of indiscriminate and indiscreet news- 
paper laudations. I went up to Birmingham on the Wednesday evening, 
with the intention of being present at the Thursday and Friday’s per- 
formances; but was so completely disappointed with the Thursday morning’s 
exploits, that I decamped without feeli: ny disposition to expose myself to 
another similar disappointment on the Friday. I have heard The Desstah per- 
formed on several similar occasions, but certainly never in such a thoroughly 
unsatisfactory manner. What could have been the matter with Mrs. SHaw ? 
Instead of hearing, as I expected, one of the first singers of the day, I do not 
remember ever to have heard such a disastrous failure as in “ He shall feed his 
flock.” She commenced seriously out of tune ; and instead of recovering her- 
self, she got more and more off the pitch, to the very close, when it was awful. 
If she was so much out of health as to incapacitate her for singing, why did she 
not resign her part to Miss Hawes; whose singing was surpassingly beautiful. 
If my memory docs not mislead me, Mrs. Kn¥verTT likewise has changed her 
style, by no means for the better: in place of the exquisite chasteness which 
formerly characterized it, and so appropriate to the class of airs to which 
she has principally devot: If, she appears to have adopted certain con= 
ventional turns and flouri hich she would have been wise in leaving to 
others. But the grand defect was in the choruses: and here her worthy 
ind has much to answer fer. There was a grievous want of precision and 
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| good generalship about him. The drum and brass instruments were allowed not 


mercly to overpower, but in some places absolutely to annihilate the voices. 
Ought not the instruments, of whatever kind, to be used for adding to and im- 
proving the effect of the ve stead of destroying it? Moreover, the time 
of several cf the choruses was too quick; er. gr. the “ Hallelujah,” “ But 
thanks,” “ And with bis stripes.” Of course, I shall throw myself open to 
the charge of heresy in questioning Dr. Westey’s mode of accompanying 
his solo-playing may have been worthy of all the praise 
it—he is unquestionably a first-rate organist and mu- 









the choruses : 
bestowed upon ; 
sician—but his mauner of accompanying the choruses in The Messiah, 
with a few squeaking mixture-stops, surprised me. How differently did the 
organ dell in the bands of MEeNpexssoun, and that too before the additions 
about which there bas been such a parade! I felt urged to risk an opinion of 
my own on this notable performance, because, on my return home, I acci- 
dentally took up a Londen morning paper bepraising it to the skies, and 
maintaining that both solos ant choruses were beyond any thing ever done 
before. Some of you Cocknies deem yourselves oracles, but it would hardly 
be safe for us clodhoppers to take as law and gospel all that any of your 
fraternity may say: there were choruses, especially some in the second part, 
that were done with excellent effect; but when tic full power of the orchestra 
ought to have been developed in its proper proportions, energy, and compact- 
, it was extremely unsati-fictory. If, with such an orchestra at his 
command as that assembled at Birmingham, Mr. Kyyverv cannot produce 
a better performance of The Messioh, he ought surely never again to be 
placed in the position of conductor. He marred the former festival, (perhaps 
last York Festival: surely be has given 























nes 





not so much as this,) and the 
suflicient proof of incapacity. 

I am, Sir, very respectfully yours, A YORKSHIREMAN. 

* ( Our correspondent’s guess is correct. The programme of the Birmingham 
Festival did not possess attraction enough to draw us from London; though it 
sufficed for the /ocal uses its managers had in view. —Ep. 
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FINE ARTS. 
WESTMINSTER BRIDGE, 
Tue removal of the balustrading and alcoves from the centre of West- 
minster Bridge has attracted public notice, and given rise to reports of 
the insecurity of the superstructure: it is said to have sunk at this part, 
which is just over the piers that are now being rebuilt. Upon inquiry, 
we were assured that this statement is exaggerated; but what is the 
precise danger that has rendered necessary this precautionary mea- 
sure of lightening the superincumbent weight, we could not learn: 
something unusual must have been observed, for the balustrading was 
not removed during the rebuilding of the other piers. The ul- 
timate removal of the whole of the balustrades and alcoves will be 
necessary to complete the reparations now in progress: these include 
the widening of the roadway and the lowering of the ascent of the 
bridge. The piers on the side next the Houses of Parliament have 
been extended twelve feet to admit of a corresponding projection of the 
abutments; and a light parapet, breast-high, will, we believe, be sub- 
stituted for the ponderous and unsightly balustrading and alcoves. But 
before any thing is done in the way of remodelling the superstructure, 
it seems advisable that a close survey should be taken of the state of 
the masonry and rubble-work between the arches and the roadway ; 
for it might probably be found expedient, if not absolutely necessary, to 
reconstruct the bridge in order to insure its permanent stability. If 
such should be the case, this would be a favourable opportunity for carry- 
ing into effect Mr. Barnry’s suggestion of giving to the structure an 
architectural character in accordance with the new Houses of Parliament. 

In reference to this subject we find an ingenious suggestion for econ- 
omizing the materiais and lessening the superincumbent weight of 
bridges, in an ‘“ Essay and Treatises on the Architecture of Bridges,” 
by Professor Hosk1ne, of King’s College; which bears particular appli- 
cation to the present state of Westminster Bridge. ‘The volume is not 
published, a very few copies having been printed for private distribu- 
tion only, as it forms part of a larger work, in the press. Mr. Hos- 
KING’S plan is to carry a “longitudinal central groining,” or arched 
opening, through the whole length of the series of arches. ‘This ‘‘ could 
be executed in a cheaper material than the piers, the outer faces, and 
the main structure of the bridge arches ; being less exposed to pressure 
and to weather than they are. The vibrations arising from heavy 
carriages upon the roadway would be more effectually checked than 
by spandrel walls: the piers might be lightened, and generally great 
economy in the construction effected.” 

Professor Hoskinc’s suggestion for widening the roadway of a 
bridge, by means of a projec:ing cornice, on each side, resting on corbels 
and supporting a light parapet, is admirable for its simplicity, economy, 
and apparent practicability : the effect of the projection would be pic- 
turesque, by reason of the shadow it would cast on the outside walls. 
This is infinitely superior to the plan about to be adopted for widening 
Westminster Bridge by extending the pers and abutments twelve feet 
on one side; a tedious, costly, and clumsy process, that will have 
a lopsided look, totally destroying any symmetry in the design of the 
edifice. 

The remarks in this volume on the faulty construction of Westmin- 
ster Bridge are tco pertinent to the present occasion to be passed by— 

“ The arches spring at a level very little above that of low water, where the 
tide rises and falls from 15 to 18 feet; so that the water-way is nearly 50 feet 
less at the height of ordinary spring-tides than at the level of low-water. The 
arches contract the way for navigation much more than it is at all necessary 
they should, even upon the present picrs; and there is more than twice the 
height from the soffits of the arches to the level of the road-way than there 
need be; the parapets are alike offensive by their great height from the road- 
way and by their ugliness in detail; and the solid buttresses over the cut-vaters 
with their counterforts and cupolettcd heads add needlessly to the weight upon 
the piers.” 

Mr. Hosk1ne suggests the remodelling of the bridge upon the present 
piers, carrying them up to the level of high-water; thence, flat pointed 
(Tudor) arches might spring, which would increase the width of 
water-way, preventing injury to the bridge from high tides, and enable 
the road-way to be so materially lowered that the ascent would be no 
longer an inconvenience. The appearance of the bridge from the river 
would be surprisingly improved; and its architectural character be in 
accordance with that of the new Houses of Parliament. “ The longi- 
tudinal central groining before proposed might be adopted wih excellent 
effect; lightening the upper works, relieving the thrust of the arches, 
and greatly economizing the reconstruction, as the old stone would work 
in well for this purpose, whilst the faces and main vaults were of new.” 

It also forms part of his plan to substitute characteristic abutments in 
place of the two first of the thirteen arches and of the two small land 
arches ; and the increased space thus obtained at the approaches “ would 
allow the accesses to the bridge from the low ground on either side to 
be greatly improved, and the ascent eased by dividing them to the right 
and left over the abutments, and so to distribute the rise over a larger 
space, and afford the means of dividing the going and coming traffic.” 
We have before spoken of Prefessor Hosktna’s design for a Gothicized 
version of the bridge; but on turning to the volume here quoted, the 
scientific simplicity of the plan, and the lightness and elegance of the 
design, struck us most forcibly in contrast with the present jumbering 
and uncouth: ass of masonry: the defects of the old bridge are com- 
pletely remedi d, and from the same foundations rises a commodious, 
graceful, and ornamental superstructure. 


COMPLETION OF THE BRITISIL MUSEUM. 
THE preparations for completing the new British Museum have aroused 
public curiosity to inquire what is the character of the intended facade, 
and whether its design is worthy of the oceasion, and calculated to 
satisfy the improved taste of the day. The answer to these very na- 
tural and proper inquiries should be the publication of the architect’s 
design: but this is withheld. ‘The plan of the building was published 


in the Parliamentary report on this subject, several years ago; but we 
are not aware of any authentic elevation or perspective view having 
appeared : a model of the new edifice has, we understand, been deposited 
in the Museum fora long time, though we believe it has not been pub- 
licly shown ; and on asking for permission to see it, we were referred 
to the architect.—to whom, however, we did not apply. 





The practice of withholding from the public designs for important 
buildings for which the nation has to pay, until! the Government or 
Trustees have committed themselves by arrangements with the architect, 
should no longer be tolerated: it has led to the perpetration of all those 
enormous jobs which have made the fortunes of architects possessed of 
more talent for intrigue than invention, and studded the Metropolis 
with unsightly heaps of brick and stone, that offend the eye and are a 
reproach to the taste of the country. It was this that caused the erec- 
tion of that architectural abortion the National Gallery, which disfigures 
the finest site in London, and is not only paltry and ridiculous to look 
at but inadequate to the purpose for which it was erected. Had not the 
Government been pledged to the adoption of this absurd design, the 
burst of ridicule that assailed its first appearance would have prevented 
its erection. But the tenacity with which official people cling to an 
error is only equalled by the ease with which they are led into one. 
The practice of competition has done something to remedy this evil; 
but the decision being come to before the designs are exhibited, public 
opinion has no influence, and can only confirm or dissent from the 
judgment of a Committee whose fiat is law: nor does this prevent the 
most shameless jobbing—as the Royal Exchange testifies. 

As regards the new British Museum, we consider it to be un fuit 
accompli: the design, whatever it may be, was approved and accepted 
several years ago; and the building has been going on in the face of 
the public, who have tacitly acquiesced in the decent propriety of its 
conventional classicality : three sides of the quadrangle are erected, and 
the fourth, which will form the principal or entrance front, is now com- 
menced. But as the facade is the most conspicuous and important part 
of the building in reference to the effect of the street view, people 
become anxious to know what it is to be like; and their curiosity not 
being satisfied, doubts and misgivings are rife. This interest in the ap- 
pearance of a public building is a favourable sign of the times: the spirit 
of inquiry and the growing intelligence it indicates will tend to check, 
if not to put a stop to, the old practice of secrecy in these matters: the 
nation asserts its right to a voice in the approval or rejection of a design 
for a great public work, and it will not be long before this right is con- 
ceded. But as yet it is not; and the stir making about the British Mu- 
seum is made too late: however much the design may be open to amend- 
ment, we fear it is past praying for. Still it should be published: 
not that this would satisfy the public, or silence the clamour at iis being 
withheld—its appearance would be the signal for a volley of criticism, 
to which we suspect it presents a fair mark. 

From a glance at the plan, we opine that the facade will consist of a 
wide but shallow portico, projecting before the wings, and connected 
with them by a row of columns. ‘The wings are narrow, being formed by 
the ends of the two sides of the quadrangle ; and the space between them 
and the centre is cramped, so that the portico looks too big for the front : 
the array of columns may have an imposing appearance; but we 
doubt if the effect will be adequate to the means employed, or answer 
the just demands of a building of such magnitude and importance. The 
facade will be flanked by a row of houses for the otlicers, and the space 
before it enclosed with an iron palisading and entrance-gates. Such 
are the general features of the principal front of the new building : they 
are too vague to enable us to form a decisive judgment of the whole 
design ; but certainly the facade of the British Museum will not be, to 
use the words of a correspondent, ‘“‘as magnificent an example of 
Grecian architecture as the Houses of Parliament will be of Gothic.” 
Sir Roperr Suieke, the architect, is too well versed in his profession 
to sin egregiously against propriety in compiling a colonnaded front; 
but his taste is of that conventional kind which prevents him from 
achieving any thing beyond a classical commonplace: when he essays 
originality, he deviates into incongruity. Our correspondent, who 
signs himself “ Ignotus, haud Ignorans,” indulges in some severe but 
deserved strictures on the architect. “Sir Robert Smirke,” he observes, 
“has erected more public buildings in the Metropolis than any other 
living architect; yet,” he asks, “is there among them all, one which 
sober and impartial criticism can pronounce to be above mediocrity, or 
possessing other character than that of mawkish insipidity? Is there a sin- 


| gle one which affords evidence of mind or artistic feeling ; or which is ever 


| referred to by the profession, and by writers on the art, as an example 





worthy of notice? Is there one among them which possesses character ? 
Look at the Mint, the centre of the Customhouse, the Post- office, the Col- 
lege of Physicians, King’s College and the gateway leading to it from the 
Strand, the new buildings in the Temple, and the Carlton Club! Apart 
from character, these are all very dowdyish, prosy, and dull; entitled to 
the equivocal epithet ‘respectable,’ and no more: the church in Wynd- 
ham Place is not even that, for it is truly execrable. With such proofs 
of his talent before our eyes, is he now to be blindly intrusted with what 
ought to be the finest work of its kind in the British capital ; a splendid 
palace devoted to literature, science, and art? ”’—We answer, that he 
should not have been; but, unluckily, he has: the building is three parts 
finished, and the fourth, albeit the principal part, must accord with 
the rest. Any glaring defect in the front ought te be amended, as far 
as it may be, by Sir Roperr SwirkeE; but we question if it would be 
right and just to take the work out of his bands and intrust the com- 
pletion to another architect, even if the Trustees of the Museum would 
de so—which is not very likely. The blame rests not with the archi-~ 
tect, but with those who selected him for the task and approved of an 
inferior design. At that time, however, it was almost a choice between 
the smug commonplaces of SmirKeE and the puerile conceits of SoANE: 
for competition was not then known. SmirkeE has hal his day, and a 
long and prosperous day it has been for him: unfortunately, he has 
outlived it; and, still more unfortunately, his buildings will outlive him. 
The British Museum will be his last, and we can only wish it will be 
his best work: its general plan is good, its construction solid, and the 
interior is handsome and commodious; let us hope that the fagade will 
be “respectable.” ee 
MILITARY GAZETTE. 
War-orrice Sept. 29,—1st Drags, —Lieut. L. L. E. White, from 84th Foot, to be{Pay- 
master, vice W. 'T. Wodehouse. who reverts to half-pay. 10th Light Drags.—Capt. F. 
O. H. Bridgeman, from 43th Foot, to wing ~~ Williams, os ee 
Zig rags.— Lieut. S. A. Dickson to be Capt. by pur. vice Sargeant, y H 
Cenet Wile. ate be Tact eeammhes. wee Dickson; J. M, Clements, Gent. to 
be Cornet, by purchase, vice Wilson. Scots Fasilier Guards— Ensign E. J. Otway, 


trom the 71st Foot, to be Eusign and Lieut. by purchase, vice the Karl of Mulgrave, 
who retires, Ith Foot—Ensign J. A. L. Phillips to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Dash- 
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yes: R. Steward Gent. to be in purchase, vice seen, wie Sd Nips. “‘T6th 
1. G. Don Marshall, from the 55th Foot, to be Ensign, vice Lawton, who 
tires. 32d Foot—Capt. C. Moore. from halt p ay 67th Foct, to be C apt. vice Swin- 
srg moted; Lieut. J. E. W. Inglis to be C apt. by purchase, vice More, who 
se an nsign C. Ackland to be Lieutenant by purchase, vice Inglis; R. Hedley, 
Facto wn to be Ensign, by purchase, — ‘Ackland. 4lst Foot—Coptain H, 
aoe all, from the $21 Foot. to be Captain vice Tattan, who exchanges. 
Sin Foot —( Capt. A. W. Williams, from the 10th hy ight Drags. to be bl vice Bridge: 
man, who exchanges 49th Foot —Assist.-Surg. MM. Duff, M.D. has been permittec 
to resign his commission. 54th Foot—Lient. T. Mo styn to be Capt. by — hase, vice 
Bristow, who retires; Ensign EB. Ne wille to be Lieut. by purchase, ¥ = ee: : ' H 
Powell, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Neville. ogy b yg te id, Gent. 
to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Mi wshall appointed to the 16t nh ‘oot. wing? Foot at 
be Lieuts. by purchase—Evsiga J. Redmond, vice Lees, who ge nde sign 
Mavcock, vice Prime, who retires To! be Ensigns, by purchase—R. Maunsell, Geut. 
vice Redmond; F.H. Peat, Gent. vice Mayeock. 6ith Foot—C: apt. G. Duberley he 
Major, by purchase vice Lawrell, -—_ relires Lieut. a |. ankor to be ( apt. ry 
pure hase, vice Duberley Ensigu C. Feffery to be Licut. by purchase, vice Parker ; 


wood, who reli 
Foot—E nsign 






























J. B. Burne, Gent. to be Ensign, by pot ise, vice Je Merey. 67th Foot—Ensiga W. 
Yl H a ay to be Lientenaut by purehase, vice Lecke, who retires; Orlando Robert 
esi Gentleman, to be Ensign, by pureh: ase, vice Hussey. 77th 


mond Orlebar. 
Foc yptain W. Galway, of the Regt. to 
appointec ato the 6th Foot. 82d Foot—Capt. L. Tali 
vice Maydwell, who exchanges. ; 

Ist West India Regt.—‘To ‘be Licuts. without 
the 49th Foct, vice J. A. Hanna, eashiered ; 
vice P. Hackett, cashicied. 

3d West India Regt.-- Lieut. E. Poiti 
without pure shase 3 Ensigu W. Mayne, from the 491. Foot, 
chase; Ensign H. J. Tench to be Lieut without purchase, vice 
J. Fitzpatrick, Gent. to be Eusign, vice Tench. 

Brevet—Capt. C. Moore, of the 32d Foot, to be Major in the Army. 

Unattached—Lieut. H. H. F. Clarke, from the 50th Foot, to be ( 
purchase. 

Memorandum—The Christian names of 
Stuart, uot Stewart, as previously stated. 

Apmrra.ty, Sept. 21.—Corps of Royal Marines— First Lient. F. A. Campbell to be 
tt. vice Capt. J. K. Willson, to half-pay; Second Lieut. G, A. Schomberg to be 
First Lieut. vice Campbell, promoted. 


COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, September 26 


be Paymaster, vice A. J. Macpherson, 
fiom the 41st Foot, to be Capt. 





- B.C: ampbell, from 
din, ok the 26th Fuot, 





Lapse ise 


Ensign { 





LN. Bred 











*r, from the 2d West India Regt. to be Lient. 
to Ds Lieut. without pur- 
2 Montgomery, 





dees 





Capt. without 


Ens'gu Baynes, of the 8th Foot, are Robert 











PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLV 
Husband and Stott, York, surgeons—Burrows and Theobald, Gloster Place, Chelsea, 
auctioneers—Hammersley aud Co, Manchester, drysalters-Stower and Anderson, 
Quadrant, milliners — W. ‘and J. Underwood, Stourbridge, eabinet-makers—Salter and 
Phillips, Liverpool, porter merechants—Tu. ton and Smith, Sheffield, yeous— Carr 
and Co. Manchester. silk-manufacturers— Dyson and Co. Leeds, paper manufacturers ; 
as far as regards J. J. Dyson—Collins and Co. York Read, drapers; as far as regards 
W.D. Collins— Mills and Co. Bishop Auckland, tea dealers—Lent and Loveridze, 
Glasshouse Street. Smiths — Maschwitz aud Co. Birmiugh um, mere hants— Patterson anc 
Co. L eamington Priors, attorvies; as and Bro wh- 
ing, Bristol, cabinet-makers— Hayes und Co. Manchester, 4 
far as regards Ormond and Kettle—Stauiland and Co. Leeds, oil merchants; as f far as 
regards J. S. Staniland—N. and D. Wood, Whitechapel Road, hardwaremen — Kh. and 
JR. Molyneux, Gilbert Street, Bloomsbury, wheelwrights—Dowling and Bull, Bir- 
mingham, cigar-dealers — Parker and Smith, Brighton, taik s- « and Sons, Nor- 
wich, cabinet-makers; as far as regards E. and J.T. Ling—W. and J. Drynan, Glas- 
gow, silk-mercers. 
DECLARATIONS OF INSOLVENCY UNDER THE NEW ACT. 
Tolson, Leeds. brickmaker— Hunter, Sheflield, painter —Allen, Marsborcugh, York 
shire, beerhouse keeper— Middleton, Kirke Yorkshire, inukeeper — Vitcher, 
Ramsgate, music teacher—Weeks, White Con: Street, mariner. 
BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED. 
Spencer, Caristoruer Jonnson, Carlisle, upholder. 
Wave, Joun, Lynu Regis, Norfolk, s‘ationer. 
BANKRUPTS. 
Burarss, Sauver, Duustable, tailor, to snirender Oct. 11, .7: solicitor, Mr. 
Teague, Crown Court, C eapelaes official assignee, Mr. Gibsou, Basiu ghi ull Stree 
BARKER, Henry Hues, and LEAN, JAMES, ll Street, tailors, Oct. 7, Nov 10: 
licitors, Messrs. Watson and Son, Bouverie Street ; official assignee, Mr. Green, Alde: Le 
manbury. 
Canning, Samurn, Warwick, victualler, Oc 
and Russell, Warwick ; official assignee, r. 
Erock, Joun, Leeds, linendraper, Oct. 7, 
Inn; Messrs. Benuett, Manchester; and Mes 
Hope, Leeds. 
Parker, Ricuarp, Deptford Row, Rotherhiti 
licitor, Mr. James, Basinghall Street; official ass 
Sporer, Joseri, Francis, St. James's Sireet, ti 
Pike, Old Burlington Street; official assignee, Mr. 
Jewry. 


































12, Nov. 2: solicitors, Messrs. King 
y, Birmingham. 

solicitors, Mr. Hammond, 
Lee, Leeds; cfliciai assiguee, Mr. 





1, lineudraper, Oct. 14, Nov. 7: so- 
ee, Mr. Groom, Abchurch Laue. 

Oct. 14, Nov. 10: solicitor, Mr. 
Edwards, Frederick's Place, Old 






IVIDENDS. 
White Horse Lane, Stepuey, manufactuiers of ships’ 
controliers—Oct. 21, F. aud C. G. Wakefield, O!d Broad Street, brokers —Oct. 24, Ben. 
nett, Manchester, ealico-printer-—Oct. 24, France, Manchester, cotton- manufac turer— 
Oct. 19, Truscott, Miuchead, coal-merchant—Oct. 20, Hall, Narberth, Pembrokeshire, 
draper—Oct. 21, Pattison, Bridlington Quay, Yorkshire, saddler, 

CERTIFICATES, 
cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of meeting. 
coal-master—Oct. 19, Claringbold, St. Alban's, 
20, Vardy, Newbury, bookseller 


Oct. 21, Brown and Barrett, 


To be granted, unless 
Nov. 10, Oliver, Stoney Stratford, 
oa —Oct. 26, Kilpin, Ryde, watchmaker —Ovt. 
—Oct. 18, Johnson, Little Abingdon, Cambridgeshire, builder—-Oct. 13, Hart, Cam- 
bridge, perfumer—Oct. 18, Kay, Whitchureh, Yorkshire, grocer-—Oct. 21, Siddon, West 
Bromwi ich, hollow ware manufactarer— Oct. 21, Fairfax, Leamingtou Priors, printer— 
Oct. 21, Hodges, Wolverhampton, stock-lock-maker—Qct. 17, Walsh, Over Darwen, 
paper maker. 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrar 
Armfield, King Street, Cheapside, buttou-manufacta 
burton, clothiers—Stoodle y, Bridport, twine-manufacture +r—Garvie, Rahere Street, St. 
Luke's, tailor—Farmer, Wellington. Shropshire, tea-dealer— Garsed, Halifax, York- 
shire, clothdresser—Gre -enwood, Oldham, corn-dealer—Schofield, Oldham, grocer— 
Miller, Green street, Leicester Square, baker. 
DECLARATIONS CF DIvt 





, on or before Oct. 17. 
—J. and T. Turner, Kirk- 











































Mason, Boston, Yorkshire, coru-dealer; first and of 244. in the pound, any 

Mouday or Wednesday after Oct. 5; Mr. Hope, 
SCOTCH SEQUESTR 

Boswent, ALEXANDER, Edin “ee gh, brushmaker 2, 23. 

Mr wL, J., Glasgow, clerk, Sept. 30, Oct. 2). 

Fer oN and Co., Glas: vow, m pohnitiie Sept. 22, Oct. 26. 

Wisoy, or Dickson, JEsst£, Tain, hotel-keeper, Oct. 2, 2. 

day, Sept. 29. 
ARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Lane and Edmonds, Chipping Wycomb nealmeu— Dave enport and Hlumpston, 
Derby, silk-maoufacturers - Better! and Bury, I spool, anchor-st iths —Goudar 
and Burford, Lisson Grove, cher ek Rage Ses. a + Booth, Blackley, Laneashire 
dyers—M, and C Pizzala, Leather L arvers—Thorp and Co. Halifax, joine: 

¥ 





and Hard Hampste: 
wendish S 
id Gilla uw 
s— Holme and Hodson, Li- 


s—Jones 
1,010 C. 
hanuts—Bulmer : 


Clapham and Co. 
Road, upholstere 
W. C. Wright, Rat 










Ile m y Street 





Parliament Street, 






Parliameutary agents— Alport < Hill Bristol, ironmoug 
very il, woollen. drapers—Iht ind Son, Strand, tebaccouists—Warden and Riley, 
Manchester, bron and Co. York, tubacco manufacturers—C,. and Y. 





acconulants — I 
kson, Nottingh: 

D} 
Aston, k u 
sione-merchant— Sutclif Bradford, . 

e, livery-stable- Mas Albany Re 
assistaut— Evans, Crown Street, Scho, n— Ellis, 


Wile 







Jameson 


ieson, 









Furnival’s | 
| 
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’3 assistant— 





nigge W. Yells Road, grocer—Coles. High Row, Koightsbridge, nurseryman 

Donne lly, Chapel Place, Bermondsey, late a livery- stable-kee per. 
BANKRUPTS. 

Jamrve Brown, Liverpool, merchant, to surrender Oct. 13, Nov. 10: soli- 

. Vinceat and Co. Temple; and Messrs. Bardswell and Little dale, Liver- 

pool; official assignee, Mr. Cazenove, L iverpool, 

Cuambers, Caarces, Peterborough, liquor-merchant Oct. 7, Nov. li: solicitors, Mr. 
Comerford, Old Broad Street; and Mr. Wilkinson, Peterborogh : official assignee, Mr. 

Gibson, Basinghall Street. 

Garay, Joun Warren and Ronerr, Bishop's Waltham, corn = — Oct. 11, Nov. 10: 
solicitors, Messrs. Jones and Co. John Street, Be lford Row; Messrs. Sharp and 
Co. Scuthampton; official assignee, Mr. Green, , Alde rm: any 

G — ry, Epunp, I gs, draper, Oct. 7, Nov. 8: solicit rs, Messrs. Reed and 
Shaw, Friday Street ; offic ghee, Mr. ackingt on, Coleman Street Buil: ‘lings. 

Hine, James, Durham, grocer, Oct. 6. Nov. 14: solicitors, Cr sby and Compton, 
| Church Court, Old Jewry; and Mr. Hoyle, Neweastle-upou-Tyne; official assignee, 

Mr. Baker, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Kiprine, xt, and Arkinson, Win.tAM, 
men, Oct. 18, Nov. 10: solicitors, Me: le 
official assiznee, Mr. Edwards, Frederick's Place, Old Jewry. 

Smarr, Wituram, Billinghurst, Sussex, dealer, Oct. 11, Nov. 16; solicitors, Messrs. 
Falmer and Co. Bedford Row ; and Mr. Reed, Worthing; official assignee, Mr. Ed- 
wards, Frederick's Place, Old Jewry. 

ey rH, James, Hoxton Old Town, linendraper, Oct. 10, Noy. 7: solicitor, Mr. White, 
London Wall; official assiy , Mr. Gibson, in isin ghall Street. 

Warts, Henry, Bristol, stil: maker, Oct. 13, Nov. 10: solicitor, Mr. Hintou, Bris- 
tol; o al assignee, Mr. Miller, Bristo!. 

resLry, SHapracit, Long Bucktey, Northamptonshire, baker, Oct. 6, Nov. 10: so- 
's, Mr. Weller, King’s Road, B edford Row; Mr. Pell, Northampton; official as- 
signee, Mr. Gibson, Basinghall Street. 
DIVIDENDS. 

Oct. 23, Jolinson, Anston, Yorkshire, miller— Oct. 
Oct. 23, Shepherd, Liverpool, bootmaker—Oct. 26, 
Gittings and Cartwright, Shrewsbury, ironmongers, 

CERTIFICATES 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of meeting. 





Cars N, 
citors, Mes 
































Wood Street. Cheapside, warehouse- 
id C. Corner, Dean Street, Southwark ; 































17, Ryland, Liverpool, tanner— 
Wright, Leeds, grocer—Oct. 28, 


Oct. 24, Withers, Bristol, linendraper—Oct. 24, Bugygeln, Prestatyn, Flintshire, 
alkali manufacturer—Oct. 23, Morley, Liverpool, flour-dealer—Oct. 24, Brown and 





—~Or t. 28, Nixon, 
Hliggiubottom, 
“eper— Nov. L, 


Sous, Prescot, ba!ancc-makers—Oct. 21, Hooley, Nottingham. mille 
Boston, ironmong Oct. 23, Wood, Manchester, baker-— Oct. 


Ashton-under-Line, money-scrivener— Oct. 23, Scott, Manchester, innke 








Solly and Co, Birmingham. 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before Oct. 20. 
| Slagg, Manchester, merchant—-Stirton, Chandos Street, grocer —Hegiubottom, Ash- 






c 


ton-under- Lyne, cotton spiuner—Ifart, Ballingdou, Essex, tailor—Brown, Liverpool, 
broker— Hipkius, Egremont, coal-dealer Hew itt'and Co. Manchester, woollen-drapers 
Bell, junior, Newcastle upon Tyne. cheesefactor. 
DECLARATIONS OF DIVIDENDS. 





Manchester, power: she manufacturer; first div. of 3s. 642. on Tues- 
| day, Oct. —s y tollowing Tuesday; . Hobson, Manchester—Wright, Liver- 
pool. grec at decal 45. on Thursday, Ve t. 5, or any subsequent Thursday ; Mr. 
a | ‘azenove, L acak 


Twisse, 








SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 
Arusrrone, Wintiam, Penpont, Dumfrieshire, merchant, Oct. 2, 23 
Bowtr, James, and Co. Glasg merchants, Oct. 6, 27. 

| Broptk, Robert, Kilbarchan, Renfre wshire, innkeeper, 

i Duntop, James, Glasgow, merchant, Oct. 2, 23. 
Tuompson, Joun, Leith, cora-merchant, Oct. 4, 25. 


| PRICES CURRENT. | 





Oct. 6, 27. 














































































| 
| BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
Saturda y| Me aday.\Tuesday | Wednes| Thurs. | Friday. 
3 per ( . Consals 931 } 955 | 948 94} 95 95 
Ditto for Ac rount .... 953 | 9 | 9S | 95 95 
3 per Cents. Reduced. -.{ shut -_— _— — -—— — 
3} per etits Keduced......| shut fj, —— «sf —— a 
New 3} per Ce vegneaparal 1024 102} | 1024 1024 102 
Loug Annuities .... cverece| Sent —- wig) Bee —_— 
Bank Stock, 7 percent. .....} shut };— —_ | — poe 
India Stock, 104 vededwanee — | — | 267 -_— | 267 | a 
hequer Bills, 14d. p. diem | 62 pm. 64 | 62 64 | 63 60 
Tudia Bouds, 3} per cent.....| 71 pm } 68 } 69 — |i—)} @7 
FOREIGN “FUNDS 
(Last Oficial Quotation during the Week coulis Friday Evening.) 
Alabama (Sterling).....5p.Ct. 79 | Mesicaw «.-o-ov-«-+e- 08 Be Ot. 34t 
AMAA 6:5 Keo rweds 5 — Ditto (Deferred)......6. | 93 
Belgian .. — 105i |: Michigan.......... -> o — 
Brazilian _— 76. | Mississippi (Sterling) <6 se | nce 
Suenos Ay -- 23 Neapolitan ....e06 5 — 
CUbe csccecvcece-s -— -— New York (1858)... 5 — 92exd. 
Chiliau...... _ — Ohio.... ‘6 — | 8 
Columbian of Ig: 24. —- 26 | Pennsylvania . . 5 — | 55 
Danish Shite 87 Peruvian . coors — | 81% 
Datch (Ex 2 Guilders) . $4 — 533 Portuguese ...ecsseeseesD 70 
Ditto (Ditto)......5 — 1014 Ditto ( Converte d) Www: = 43 
Freuch.. « 3 — 32f. 50c.// Russian ....-eee eed — | L15E 
Ditto .. — —— | Spanish. errr 19¢ 
Iudiana (Sterling) an -- —— Ditto (Passive) Sida tanwueaaen, eee 
[llinois.......e.e8- _ — Ditto (Deferred) .... ty 
Kentucky ...0..0.6. — — South Carolina ....... _ 
Louisiana (Sterling) ....5 — Tennessee... — 
Maryland (Sterling) ....5 — 55 United States 15s. 
Massac iain rling)s — Virginia. e.cece , = 
SHARES. 
Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Banks— 
_— Australasian...... 50 
7% British North Ame 385 
10} Colonial 2.6 <.c<e< 
os London and Westminster..... 22% 
— | London Juint Stock... | — 
_—— National of lreland.. | 14 


! National Provincial. 
Provincial of Ireland... 
Union of Australia..ecscessoe| 27% 





Chelte in im and Great Western weecneh “ae 











Vd irgh and GlasgoWee,..+. 59 

Eastern Counties , eoecee 8  ' Union of London .ccesessseees| ——™ 
Grand Jauction... ovece Docks — | 

Great Western...... nies 86} East and West India ....00.0-) 123 





Liverpool and Mane hest tOF . +06 
London and Brighton .....+6- 364 
London and Blackwall. 
Loudon and Gree 
London and Birm 












sritishs Amer 





Loudon aud Croydon .ceee.ee 113 Canada... 
Manche -ter and Leeds ....... Sit 5 i 
Midland Co ane 4 : 80 | 





_ME TALS, 
a ngs Os-Odte72 00 














THE SPECTATOR. 












































































BUTCH ~ vod MEAT. 
































GRAIN, Mark Laue, September 2B. } 
a Se & 8% NEWGATE AND LEADEN SMITHFIELD. 
thors esciiagt 104i aye -29to32; Maple...... at to 33 | | Oate, Feed . .17to19 2s. Bd to 3s, Od. tu Ba, “> 3s 6d. to 4s. Od 
Fin 50 Barle - 26 White 2 Fine .. 6 18..19 2 8 .C » & 8 - 3 4 4 4 
39/ Boiler } Poland. ...20. 2 SO vc OS ae & 8 20 Ss 6-8 
.. 54} Beans, ’ Fine..... 21., 22 28 2 38k .. ‘ 8 SS ie ae” ae 
60 Old, Potato....0622 .23 ry 8 6 ae Ss) Ss 0 
31 Har Fine sees 23... 24 *To sink t e offal—per albs 
- -- HEAD OF CAYTEE At SMITUFIFLD, 
AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. DUTY ON FOREIGN CORN sts, Sh Calves. Pics 
Per Quarter (Imperial) of England and Wales For the present Week. eee 7 1D seweceee 258 cevceves 266 casesecee 830 
Wheat ....... 58s. 11d | Rye Je, 21s, 10d | es voabeta baer ts ay. ° GPT siacee st 115 Ks 37 
Barley... .... 32 2 Sean Burley ..ccseve ans mneaes 
Oats .. > 10 | Peas ry Oats ; 0 HW AY “AND § STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Tras isses. ) 
— - -—— —-- — - cUM iB oa ERL AD ND, SMITHFIELD. PORT MAN. WHITECHAPEL 
FLOUR. PROV ISIONS. | ee 40s... 48s, 
Town-made,...ccccoccccecs per sack 45s. to 50s BU ITTER—Pest Fresh, ts. 6d. per doz. | 3 
SE eanskksssenbabonsenmankiee — 45 . 10s. to 31. 16s per ewt. | sed 0 
Essex and Suffolk, on board shi ip — 40 Small Old, per ewt.... Os.to 63, | 0 - 106 
Norfolkand Stockton 60602 be08 eco. 30 -- 35 | acts = SRO e) Se Se ae 
seeesesscee pl 03. to Os ar jl 
POLLARD, fine Os. a HAMS, York... papain wat : | — COALS, c ANDLES. i , “GROC! tRIES 
BREAD, 74. ‘Ss afd. the 4ib. Loaf. EGGS, French... per 120 Od. to 7s. Od. | Re 4 ui 1. -perewt 11. 17s. 6d | TEA, Bohea, fine, P Ib. 0s. 0i1.-—0 
| ~« § 3 0 Congou, fine 1 9 = 
— Sa ee ce aa RR FT RR 1h 9 8 3 
HOPS. ‘POTAT _ Ss. perigod 0 0 @O u Id. per r Ib. 
Kent Pockets.......0008 1053 to 120s. | York R of n 80s. to 10956 } » O*.0d, to Os. Od. “fine (in ba) tee t. 1208, told? 
Choice Ditto eo 112 — 1°6 Scotch 4 | zd ae Os. oa Good Ordins ary 54s to 74s, 
Sussex Pockets 2 100 — 105 Devons.. i . Od. SUGAR, Mu-cov 1% 
Superfine Ditto... .ccereeseeee eos 107 — 110 Kent and Essex Whites., od: West India Molasses a 


ROYAL (¢ OVENT | 


T HEATRE 
GARDEN. 
The Public is respectfully informed, that this Splendid 
National Theatre, which has been thoroughly renovated, 


ADVERTI 





SEMENT 


TEW ZEALAND COMPANY.— 


Notice is hereby given, that a Special Gens ral 


| Court of Proprietors of the New Zealand ( Jompany will 


be holden 


will OPEN for the SEASON on Monpay the 24 Ocrober | 


1843. Mr. H. 1. WALLACK, Sole Lessee & Manager. 
A New Magnificent Curtain, representing the Temple 
and Garden of the Muses, from the combined Pencils of 
Messrs. Telbin and Danson. 
An Opening Address for the Oceasion will be 
The Performances will commence with a New and 


svoken. 





Original Play, entitled 
woM™MaAN 
With New Sceuery, Dresses, inl Decorations. 
Julian Doria, Mr. Anderson; Gaston de Foix, Mr. 
Phelps; Cola de Foix, Mr. Walter Lacy; Benoui, Mr. 


Diddear; Inez della Mare- 
Lina, Mrs. Nisbett; Ruth, 


Vandenhoff; Giotto, Mr. 
trova, Miss Vandenhofl; 
Miss Cooper. 

After the Play, ‘‘ God Save the Quecu,”’ 
by the whole of the Company. 

To be followed by a New and Original Comic 





will be Sung 


luter- 


lude, (iu Oue Act,) by the Author of ‘‘Teddy the 
Tiler, ” &e to be called” 
MY WIFE’ OUT. 
Mr. Scumble, Mr. Keeley; Mr. Augustus Dobbs, Mr. 


A. Wigau; Mrs. Miss Jane Mordaunt; 
Mrs. Keeley. 

To conclude with an) Extravaganza, (in One Act,) by 
S. Lover, Esq. called 
THE HAPPY MAN. 

In compliance with the Pablic Desire, so upiversally 
and unequivocally expressed, the PRIC ES of AD MIs. 
SION will be equalized as follows—Dress Circle, 5s. 
Half- price, 3s.; Upper Circle, 3s. Gd. Half-price, 2s. ; 
Pit, 2s. 6d. Half-price, Is. 6d.; Gallery, 1s. 

In Active Preparation: A New Play, A New Comedy, 
A New Three Act Drama, A New Comic Drama, (in 
Two Acts,) A New Farce, and a New Interlude. 


HEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI, 


Will open for the Season on Monday, October 2d, 
and during the Week, with a New Drama, in Three 
Acts, called MARIE. Marie, Mrs. Yates. After which 
a New Ballet Spectacle, called ONDINE, The Ondine 
by Madlle. Celeste Stephau, from the Conservatoire, 

aris, her First appearance in London. To conclude 
With BINKS, THE BAGMAN. Binks, Mr. habs 


RIZE CAR TOON S.—N Votice is 

hereby given, that an EVENING EXHIBITION 

of the Prize Cartoons, by Gas light, will take place at 

the Suffolk Street Gallery, on Monpay Evenina Next, 

2d Ocroner, from 7 o'clock till 9 o'clock. Admission, | s. 

*,* The Exhibition is Open, as usual, Darmy, from 1 
o'clock till 6 o'clock. 


TEAM TO DUNDEE. 

The LONDON, DUNDEE, and PERTH, are in- 

tended to sail from Hore’s Steam Wharf, No. 272, Wap- 
espttt DU% — 

DEE, 


; 4, at 10 Ferenoon. 
THE LONDON, Capt. Ew1nxe, Wednesday, Oct. 
11, at 11 Forenoon. 

The Boilers and Machinery of these magnificent Steam- 
Ships are inspected by competent persons every voyage. 

Passengers cau walk on Board, without the inconve- 
nience of boats. 

Goods received, berths secured, and information ob- 
tained, at Hore’s Dundee and Perth Steam Offices, 18, 
Strand; 14, Bucklersbury; or at the Steam Wharf, 272, 
Wapping. 


Scumble, Betty, 











Oct. 





Capt. Kipp, Wednesday, 


Exizanetu Hore, Agent and Wharfinger. 
OOD’S CIGAR ESTABLISH- 
MENT, 69, King William Street, City.— 
EDWIN WOOD begs to inform the admirers of a genuine 
HAVANNAH CIGAR, that they will find at this Es- 
tablishment the LARGEST and CHOICEST ASSORT- 





| pany of Sydoey, on the most favourable terms, 


MENT in London, selected with great care by an ex- | 


perienced agent in Havaunah, and consigned direct to 

the advertiser ; comprising the first qualities from all the 

most approved Manufacturers. 
Genuine Havannahs ...¢...+6 







Buperior ditto. ......00. « 22s 
The finest imported ,.... + 26s 


Genuine Old Principes .....4..+, 248. 
Government Manillas.... 
British Havannahs..... : 
Ditto, Cheroots........ soove 98. to 12s. &e. 
The ‘ far-famed ” Old Cubas. coe 12s. 

An ivspection of the Stock is respectfully solicited, 
when it will be evident that the advantages offered, both 
in quality and price, are far superior to any other house 
in thetrade. Goods delivered free within ten miles of 
London daily, 69, King William Street, City. 


.. Ls. to 16s. 


, white. 


| LAZENBY”’ 


Tuaurspay, the 12th day 
noon precisely, 
Court of 


at this House, on 
October next, at Twelve o' Clock «at 
the purpose of receiving the REPORT of the 
Directors, which will then be presented 
ing, and, if approved, declaring a Dividend upon the 
Company’s Stock. 
By order of the Court of Direetors, 
Tuomas Cuppert Harincron, Se 
New Zealand House, Broad Street Buildings, 


September 23th 1848, 


EW ZEALA 
A Special General Court of the Proprictors having 
been called for the purpose of considering, and if ap- 
proved, declaring a DIVIDEND upon the Company's 
STOCK, on Tuvrspay, the 12th day of Ocroper Nest: 
Notice is hereby given, that the Books for the Transfer 
of the said Stock will be closed accordingly, from Mou- 
day, the 2d, to Thursday, the said L2th day of October, 
both inclusive. 
By Order of the Court by Directors, 
. Harrneron, Se 
New Zealand House, Bicad Stre et Buildings, 
238th September 1843. 


USTRALIA.—THE LONDON 
JOINT-STOCK BANK continues to transmit the 

Funds of Emigrants to the Colony of New South Wales, 
by granting Credits on the Commercial Banking Com- 
and at all 
times, free of any charge. The frequent depreciation of 
the Exchange between Sydney and Loudon, reuders the 
trausmission of Capital through the medium of a | 

extremely favourable to settlers. 
George Pontarp, Manager, 
_ London Joint-Stock Bank, Princes Street, Bank. 


WHE LONDON GENERAL MOURN- 
ING WAREHOUSE, 247 aud 249, Regeut Street. 
Established by W. C. JAY and Co, for the Sale of 
Mourniug exclusively. The inconvenience of proceeding 
from Shop to Shop, for the various articles required in 
Mourning, is entirely obviated by a visit to this Usta- 
blishment, where every description of dress of the best 
quality can be purchased on the most reasonable terms 
Mourning Silks of every shade, and a great variety of 
Cloaks of the most fashionable style and texture. The 
Show Rooms are replete with all the novelties in Milli- 
nery and Widow's Mournviug that modern taste has in- 
troduced. (247 and 249 Regent Street, two doors from 
Oxford Street.) 


OR GOUT, RHEUMATISM, 

RHEUMATIC GOUT.—SIMCO’S GOUT AND 
RHEUMATIC PILLS are a certain and safe remedy; 
they restore tranquillity to the nerves, give toue to the 
stomach, aud strength to the whole system. No other me- 
diciue can be compared to these excellent Pills, as they 
prevent the disorder from attackiug the Stomachor Head, 
and have restored thousands from paiu and misery to 
health and comfort. So'd by A. Wittovensy aud Co. 
late B. G. Windus, 61, Bishopsgate Without; and nearly 
all Medicine Venders, at 1s. 1d. or 2s. 9d. per box. 


Ce FISH SAUCE — 
E. LAZENBY and SON, having numerous 
complaints from Families who are imposed upon by 
spurious imitations of their HARVEY'S FISIT SAUCE, 
request Purchasers to observe that each bottle of the 
genuine article bears the name of ‘ WILLIAM 
on the back, in addition to the front 
iabel used so many years, and signed “* ELIZABETH 
LAZENBY.’ 

E. LAZENBY and SON’S ESSENCE OF AN- 
CHOVIES coutinues to be prepared with that peculiar 
care which has rendered it so justly admired as Sauce 
for Salmon, Turbot, Cod, Soles, &e.; and is 
manufactured ouly at their old-established Fish Sauce 
Warehouse, No. 6, Edwards Street, Portman Square. 


} OWLAND'S ODONT O; or PEARL 
DENTIFRICE, a Vegetable W hite Powder, pre- 
pared from Oriental herbs of the most delicious odour 


for 





cretary, 





retary. 





1 
JAnkK 











Eels, 





and sweetuess, and free from any mineral or pernicious 
ingredient. It eradicates the tartar from the teeth, re- 


moves decayed spots, preserves the enamel, and fixes the 
teeth firmly in their sockets, rendering them beautifully 
Being an anti-scorbutic, it eradicates the scurv y 
from the gums, strengthens, braces, and renders them of 
a healthy red; it removes unpleasant tastes from the 
mouth, which often remain afterfevers, taking medicine, 

&c, and imparts a delightful fragrance to the breath. 
Price 2s. 9d. per box, duty included. NOTICE.—The 
Name aud Address of the Proprietors, A. RowLanp and 
Son, 20, Hatton Garden, London, are engraved on the 
Government Stamp, which j is pasted on each, Be sure 
to ask for ‘' Rowland’s,’ 






ND COMPANY.— 





id of consider- | 





ARCHITECTURE. 
2s. 6d. ia 16 
gravings with Deser 


Ei iptior 
P sLUST RATIONS OF 


ECCLESIASTICAI 


art T. * Ox ‘tober 2d, Price 








BAP TISMAL 
FONTS. 


Published Novemb: 
Vaternoster 


r Ist. 


Row. 


Part 2 will be 
Joux Van Voo RS t I, 
Now Re udy, 

ILOUGHTS AND REFLECTIONS 

ON SICKNESS AND AFFLICTION, 
By A. R. Sanperson, M.D. 

1 vol. foolscap, Price 5s. 6d. cloth. 

J. Warcaarp and Son, 187, Piccadilly, whose 

be had free of 





Loudon: 
Catalogue of recent Publications may 
charge. 





Ou the Ist of October will be Post 8vo. 

No. I. of 

h {‘ RRAY’S COLONIAL and HOME 
. LIBRARY. 

Desigued to furnish Cheap Literature to all Classes of 
Readers in the British Domiuions. 
BORROW’S BIBLE IN SPAIN 
Part I. Price 2s. 6d. 

(To be completed in Two Parts. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Published, 


Just Published, with a Map of the M: uil Coach, P ost, 
and Railroads. 2s. sewed 
WEN’S NEW BOOK OF ROADS; 


or, a De pe gery of the Roi 9 of Great Britain; 
containing a List of all the Cities wus, aud Remark- 
able Villages, Market Days, Distances aie London, 
and from one ‘Town to auother, Noblemen’s Seats, &e. 
Xe. with a short Sketch of the Principal Railroads. A 
New Edition, enlarged and corrected. 

London: Longm: an and Co.; Baldwin aud Co.; Whit- 
taker aud Co. Tegg; Harve y and Darton; Dean and 
Mund: T. p cht, 3; J. Chie ley; 3 8. Cornish; IH. Wash- 
bourne; J, S. Hodson; and Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. : 
Of whom may be had, 

N’'S NEW BOOK OF FAIRS. 
12mo. 1s. 6d. sew 















OWEN 
Published by Authority. 


VYITY ABUSES. The Trust Estates 
/ \ield in the City for Public and Charitable objects, 
produce an anuual sum of 364.0962. Ils. 94d. Notwith- 
standing these princely endowments, the Local Rates 
collected for the relief of the poor, for the Church, 
waving, watching, lighting, &c. are a heavier burden 
upon the inhabitants than exists in any district of cor- 
responding extent in the U nited Kingdom, amounting 
for the Year 1841, to 272,788/. 4s. 5d.; besides Octroi 
soon or taxes upon coals, "provisions, &e. levied by the 
Corporation upon the public at large, to the amount of 
202,549/. 12s. 7d. per annum. For an account of the 
mode in which these enormous funds are raised and ex- 
pended iv an area embracing only 1-15th section of the 
Metropolis: see a Pamphlet entitled ‘* The Corporation 
of London, and Municipal Reform ;” repriuted by Sab- 
scription, from the “ Westminster Review.” Price 6d. 
S. CiarkeE, 13, Pall Mall East; E, Wirson, 18, 
Bishopsg ite Street. 


ed. 









“FO R 
SET OF 
NEWSPAPER, 
1828, down to 1838 inclusive, 
uncut, Price 5 Guineas. 

THE NEWS —complete Set from the 
1838. 34 vols, folio, neatly half bd, Russia 5/. 15s. 6d. 

THE MONITEUR GAZETTE — from commence- 
ment 1789, to 1807, with Introduction aud Analyse. 37 
vols. large folio, half bound Russia, 10 Guiueas. (The 
best aceonut of the French Revolution. ) 

Also, a very fine Copy of THE ENCYCLOP-EDIA 
BRITANNICA, Sixth Edition, with Napier’s Supple- 
meut. 26 vols, dto. whole vound, Russia extra gilt, 
M.L.15 Guineas. (Not the cost of binding.) 

SHAKSPEARE, with Notes by Jolinsou aud Steevens, 
the best edition, 15 vols. 8vo. calf extra, M.L. fine copy, 
Price 5d. 10s. 

Apply to B. Kimpton, Hand Court, High Holborn, 

ondon, 


THE SPECTATOR 
from its commencement, July 
Perfect; 11 vols. half-bd. 


Year 1805 to 






E LICACY ‘OF C OMPLEXION. —_ 

The use of GOWLAND’S LOTION is speedily 
fullowed by the disappearance of every species of cuta- 
neous defect and discoloration, aud the establishmeut of 
a pure surface of the Skiu, accompanied by the brilliaut 
circulation which constitutes the tint of beauty ; whilst, as 
a refresher, it preserves the most susceptible complexion 
from the effects of Heat, Freckle, and Sallowness, aud 
sustains, in all cases, to a protracted pe riod, the softness 
of texture and vivacity peculiar to earlier years. ‘' Robt. 
Shaw, London,’’ is in white letters ou the Government 
Stamp, without which it is not genuine. Prices, 2s. 9d. 
5s. 64.; quarts, 8s.6d. Sold by ali perfumers,-&c. 


a 


= 


YIM 


THE SPECTATOR. 


935 





Published This Day, 8vo. 12s. cloth, F 5 
HE BIOGRAPHICAL DIC! ION- 
ARY of the SOCIETY for the DIFFUSION of 
USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. Part V. AntEtarto ARIS- 
rorHanges. To be Continued Q rarterly. E ; 

Loudon: Loneman, Brown, GREEN, and LoNGMANS. 
~~ Phis Day is Published, 8vo. Iilus'rated by above 50 
“ —- Woodeuts, 5s. 6d. cloth, roe 

| ECTURES ON POLARIZED 

JIGHT, delivered before the Pharmaceutical 

= Peg tn the Medical School of the London 





Society, and 
Hospital. 


} S\IANS. 
Londou : d Loxneman 


Lonaman, Brown, GREEN, and 


“Published This Day, post 8 =>. Gd. cloth, 


o. Plate. 7 

TREATISE ON PHOTOGRAPHY : 
Containing the Latest Discoveries Gd to 

the Daguerreoty Compiled from Communica ions 
= MM Dagnerre and Arago, and other Eminent Men 









j he }y- 
of Science. By N. P. Lene , Optician to the Ob 
servatory, Paris, &e. Translated by J me 

Lonaman, Brown, Green, aud Loxemans. 


Loudon : 
: CAPTAIN MARRYAT’S NEW WORK. 
MONSIEUR VIOLET. 
Ou Monday, 9th Oct. will be Published, 3 vols. post 8vo. 
ARRATIVE OF TITE TRAVELS 
{ and ADVENTURES of MONSIEUR VIOLET, 
California, Sonora, and Western Texas. 
Written by Captain Marryat, C.B. 

Also, Receutly Published, 
MASTERMAN READY; or the Wreck of the Pacilie. 
3 vols. foolscap. 8vo, with Engravings on Wood, Price 
22s. 6d. cloth. 

Loudon: Loneman, Brown, Gre 


iD 


x, and Lonemans. 


Just Published, Price 6s. feap. Svo. cloth boards and 


lettered, | 

UIDE TO THE MADEIRAS, | 

W AZORES. BRITISH and FOREIGN WEsT | 
INDIES, MEXICO, and NORTHERN SOUTH AME- | 
| 


RICA; compiled from Documents specially furnished by 
the Agents of the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company, 
and other authentic sources. Illustrated with Charts, 
By Joun Osnorne, Passenger Department, 
London Office. 
London: Privted for the Author; and 
Moorgate Street; and by all Booksellers. 


the 


Sold at 








Off 
IW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF © THE 
YOUNG PRIMA DONNA.” 
Immediately, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
HE BELLE OF THE FAMILY; 
By the Author of ‘The Young Peima Donna,” | 
**The Little Wife,’ Xe. 
Now Ready, in 1 vol. 8vo. 10s. 67. 
IRELAND AND ITS RULERS SINCE 1829, 


Also, in 2 vols. post 8vo. Plates, 

REMINISCENCES OF SYRIA; and Pragments of 
Letters and Journals from the Holy Land. By Lieut.- | 
Colonel E. Napier. | 

T. C. Newsy, 66, Mortimer Street, Cavendish Square. 
: — | 
} 
| 











SIR WALTER SCOTT’S WORKS. 
On Saturday 30th September, will be ready, in continua: | 
tion of,and aniform with, the WAVERLEY NOVELS | 
in 25 Volumes, and LIFE OF NAPOLEON in 5 vols, | 
| VALES OF A GRANDFATHER, 
Volume I. To be completed in 3 vols. 
And on Same Day, 
WAVERLEY NOVELS, ABBOTSFORD EDITION, 


Part 38. 
WAVERLEY NOVELS, PEOPLE’S EDITION, 
Number 92, and Part 23. 

IVANHOE, Peorte’s Enrition, complete, Price 1s. ld, 
The Following are also Ready, 
WAVERLEY NOVELS, ABBOTSFORD EDITION, 

Vol. ILL. cloth, g 
WAVERLEY NOVELS, ABBOTSFORD EDITION, 

ROB ROY and HEART OF MID LOTIITIAN, as 

separate Novels, cloth, gilt, forming Volume III. 

R. Canexr, Edinburgh; and Hovutsron and SroneMan, 

London. 
NEW WORK ON THE COLONIES. 
Second Edition, Now Ready, in 3 vols. post vo. 
4 bg OF THE COLONIES; 
OR, THE ADVENTURES OF AN EMIGRANT, 
By Cuartes Rowcrorr, Esq. late a Colonial Magistrate. 

“This is a book full of adventure and information. 
The manner, too, is as good as the matter.’ — Atheneum. 

“The author’s matter is solid and real. The history 
of a settler in Van Diemen’s Land, from the early for- 
mation of the colony till nearly the present time.’— 
Spectator. 

“* Since the time of ‘ Robinson Crusoe’ literature has 
produced nothing like these ‘ Tales of the Colonies.’ ”— 
Metropolitan, 

‘No mere romance, no mere fiction, however skil- 
fully managed or powerfully executed, can surpass it. 
The work to which it bears the nearest similitude is 
‘ Robinson Crusoe,’ and it is scare: ly, if at all, inferior 
to that extraordivary work. The character of Crab is 
equal to anything in Sam Slick or Boz. Truth is stamped 
upou every feature.” —Johkn Bull. 

Saunvers and Orrey, Publishers, Conduit Street. 














CRUDEN’S CONCORDANCE. 

Lately Published, 4to. Price 21s. cloth lettered, j 
COMPLETE CONCORDANCE | 

A TO THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENT; or | 

a Dicsionary and Alphabetical Index to the Bible. In | 

Two Parts. Containing the Appellative or Common 
Ww ords in so full and large a manner, that any verse may | 
be readily found by looking for any material word in it, | 
the Proper Names in the Scripture, &e. To which is 
added, a Concordance to the Apoery pha, 

’ ni By ALExanpeR Crupven, M.A. 
Tenth Edition. With a Life of the Author, by ALEX: 
ANDER CuALmers, F.S.A. ; 

; Loudon: Longmau and Co.; T. Cadell; Harvey and 
Co.; Bagster and Son; Hatchard and Son; J. G. F. and 
J. Rivington; C. Dolman; ‘ Tegg; J. Setchell; Sher- 
wood aud Co.; E. Hodgson; J. Mason; Hamilton and 
~~ Danean and Co.; Allen and Co.; Whittaker and 
pte Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.; J. Nisbet ; J. Capes; 
Smith, Elder, and Co.; J. Bigg; J. Dowding; T. Bum- 
= Houlston aud Co. ; H. Washbourn; J, Chidley; R. 

ackie; J, Parker, Oxtord ; J. and J, Deighton, Cam- 
bridge; and J. Anderson, Edinburgh, 















THE FOREIGN AND COLONIAL REVIEW. 


On the Ist of October will be Published in 8vo. Price 6s. 


NUMBER 


IV. OF THE 


FOREIGN AND COLONTAL QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


Tris Review has been established by a highly influential Literary and Mercantile Proprietary, under the 








superintendence of the late Editor of the Foreign Quarterly Review, and has already obtained deserved 
reputation, both for the vigour and information of its Articles—several of which have been publicly attri- 
buted to Members of our Government—and for the priority and accuracy of its Foreign Intelligence, 
which is secured through the influence of eminent Correspondents in our Colonies and on the Continent. 
London: Wuirraker and Co. Ave Maria Lane; and Smiru, EtprEr, and Co. 65, Cornhill. 
ADVERTISEMENTS received by Smrru, Evper and Co. until the 26th instant. 





Nuw Ready, neatly done up in cloth, Price 4s. 
GUIDE TO GREEK FOR 
£L& BEGINNERS; or Initia Greea: on the plan of 
the Initia Latina. 
By the Rey. Wiirtam Cross. 
Of Queen’s College, Cambridge ; Curate of Alverthorpe 3 
aud Second Master in the West Riding Proprietary 
School, Wakefield. 


Loudoun; Simpxis, MArsuann, and Co. 








SCHREVELIUS’ GREEK AND ENG 
LEXICON. 

New and Eularged Edition. 
key CHREVELIUS’ GREEK 
KO ENGLISH LEXICON, (Valpy’s,) with many new 
Head Master of King’s 





Words, added by Dr. Mayor, 














College, London. Fifth Ed , materially Improved, 
not ouly by the addition of new Words, in par- 
ticular from Pindar, the three Tragedians, Aristophanes, 
Ap. Rhodius, Herodotus, and Xenophon, but by a large 
increase of Meanings; thus dering the Work appli 
cable to a greater number of Authors, and leaving no 


desideratum for all the purposes of a Schoul Lexicon, 
Svo. 15s. cloth lettered. 
London: Roserr BALywin; WarrraKker and Co. ; 
and Simpkrn, Mars#any, and Co. 


Lately Published, 12mo. Price 10s. 6d. cloth, 

NUYS POCKET CYCLOPZEDIA ; 

an Epitome of Universal Knowledge, designed 
for Young Persous in general; containing Useful In 
formation on numerous Subjects necessary to be known 
by all Persons. 

By Josern Guy, Author of the ‘* Question Book,”’ 
** School Geography,”’ Xe. 
Eleventh Edition, Enlarged, and illustrated with nume- 
rous Wood-cuts. 

London: Longman and Co.; Baldwin and Co.; Whit- 
taker and Co.; Cradock and Co.; Sherwood and Co.; 
Ifoulston and Stoneman; Smith, Elder, and Co.; L. 
Booth; J. Van Voorst; and Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 











Just Published 8 


in feap. Svo. cloth, Price 3s. 
PRAYER BELL FOR THE UNI- 
L VERSAL CHURCH. 
By W. C. Perry. 
utly Published, 


rece 
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This Day is Published, Price Is. 4d. 
IIE LOLLARDS: a Tale of the 
Fifteenth Century, founded ou the Religious Per- 
secutions of that Period. By the Author of ‘‘ The 
Mystery,’ ‘' Calthorpe,’ &c. Xe. 

Being Part 68 of ‘‘ The Novel Newspaper.” 
Parts 1 to 68, in 15 vols. cloth, 5s. per volume. 

Part or Volume may also be had separate. 

Also, Just Pablished, Price 1s. 64. 

NOTES of a TOUR through TURKEY, GREECE, 


Any 





| EGYPT, and ARABIA PATRAA, to the HOLY 


| LAND; including a Visit to Athens, Sparta, Delphi, 


AND | 


Cairo, Thebes, Mount Sinai, Petra, &c. 
By E. Joy Morats, an American Traveller. 
N, Bruce, Novel Newspaper Office, Peterborough Ccurt, 
Fleet Street; and all Booksellers. 


ON NERVOUS COMPLAINTS OF YOUNG 
PERSONS. 

Price 1s.; by Post, 1s. 6d. 
MWENTY YEARS’ MEDICAL 
EXPERIENCE on the NATURE and TREAT- 
T of NERVOUSNESS and DEBILITY of YOUNG 
2RSONS; more especially when occurring between 
Filteen and Thirty Years of Age, and manifested by 
mental and physical cnervation, nervous and disordered 






| feelings, bad digestion, and general inaptitude for the 


ENDEAVOURS AFTER THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. | 


}2mo. cloth, 8s. 6d. 
HUMAN LIFE. 


12mo. boards, 6s. 


By Rev. J. Martineau. 

DISCOURSES ON 
vILLE Dewey. D.D. 

SKETCHES of the LIVES and CHARA( 
the LEADING REFORMERS of the SIXT 
CENTURY. By Rev. Epwarp Tagarr. 

THE YOUNG MAIDEN. By Rey. A. B. Muzzey. 
}2mo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 

“It will be perused with advantage by the class for 
whom it is especially designed, and will secure the fa- 
vourable judgment of tl most judicious friends,’’— 
Inquirer. 

THOUGHTS on MORAL 
TURE. By Rev. R. C. Warer 
12mo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 

‘¢ This volume is full of excellent hints on practical 
life and the cultivation of the charaeter, copiously illus- 
trated with auecdotes, drawn from various sources, and 
with analogies from all the provinces of nature aud 
fancy. The book is interspersed with mottos and quota- 
tions of rare beauty and pith.’—Rerv. EF. S. Gannett's 
Monthly Miscellany. 

Joun Green, 121, New, 


By Rev. 








and SPIRITUAL CUL- 


ron. Second Edition, 








sate Street, 


eB 





WORKS BY GEORGE COMBE, 
Recently Pablished. : 

OTES on the UNITED STATES 
of AMERICA, 3 vols. post 8vo. 1/. 11s. 6d. bds. 
‘This is one of the most impartial and judicious works 
illustrative of the character and condition of the United 
States, and at the same time the most 
that has been published. * * We repeat, that 
Mr. Combe’s ‘ Notes’ will be found beyond all question 
the best general work that has yet been published on 
the United States.””— Spectator. 

A SYSTEM OF PHRENOLOGY, 
3 Plates and 61 Wood cuts, 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 933. 
boards. 

ELEMENTS OF PHRENOLOGY. Fifth Edition, 
Improved, with numerous Illustrations, 12mo. pp. 196, 
3s. 6d. boards. 

OUTLINES OF PHRENOLOGY. 
8vo. pp. 33. Ls. sewed. 

TiHk FUNCTIONS OF THE CEREBELLUM. By 
Drs. Gait, Viwonr, aud Brovssats. Translated from 
the French. 8vo. pp. 390. 8s. boards. 

THE CONSTITUTION OF MAN CONSIDERED, 
in Relation to External Objeets. Seventh Edition, 12mo, 
4s. boards; also ‘‘ The People’s Edition,”’ royal 8+o. pp. 
111, double columus, Is. 6d. sewed; and ** The School 
Edition,” abridged for the Use of Families and Schools, 
with Questions. 12mo. ls. 6d. cloth. 

MOKAL PHILOSOPHY ; or the Duties of Man con- 
sidered, in his Individual, Domestic, and Social Caps- 
cities. Secoud Evition, 12mo. pp. 440. 7s. 6d boards. 

POPULAR EDUCATION; its Objects, and Prin- 
ciples. $8vo. pp. 127. 2s. sewed. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL. Chiefly by George Compe, James Simp- 
son, aud Dr, ANprew Comes. l2mo. pp. 360. 5s. 6d. 
boards. 

THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, iu Quarterly 
Numbers. Price 2s. 6d. This Work was commenced iu 
1824, aud has been regularly Published since. 

PHRENOLOGY IN THE FAMILY. By the Rev. 
J. A. Warne, A.M. Royal 8vo. 1s. sewed. 

London ; Stmpxin, Marsuaut, aud Co.; Edinburgh; 

MACLACELAN, STEWART, aud Co, 


Fifth Edition, 
ll, ls, 


Seventh Edition, 





uupreetending, | : ay hr 
| tions for its PERFECT RESTORATION; followed by 


| this esa 


8vo. cloth, 5s. | 





ordinary purposes of life. 
By R. J. Cuitverwe tr, M.D. M.R.C.S. 
SuEerwoop, 23, Paternoster Row; Carvatuo, 147, 
Fleet Street; Hannay, 63, Oxford Street; Mann, 39, 
Cornhill; and the Amwhor, 21, Arundel Street, Strand. 
At home Daily till 2, and Evenings from 5 til) 8, 


LA’MERT ON DEBILITY, 
ALL DISORDERS ARISIN 

Just Published, in a Sealed velope, the 

Thousand, 2s. 6¢4.; or Free by Post, 3s. 6d. 

QELF-PRES SRVATION ; a Popular 
kK Essay on the Concealed Causes of Nervous Debility, 
Local or Coustitutional Weakness, Indigestion, Lowuess 
of Spirits, aud Iusanity; with Plain Directions for their 
Treatment and Cure. By Samuen La’Mert, Surgeon, 
}, Bedford Street, Bedford Square, London ; Matr icnlated 
Member of the University of Edinbargh; Licentiate of 
Apotheearies’ Hall, London, &e. 

« The variou sitions of lover, husband, and parent, are the 
inherent privileges of mankind, and but for the accidents of mor 
tality would be awarded equally to all. To such among others 
addresses itself; and by its perusal many questions may 
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FROM EXC 





sventh 
























be satisfactorily adjusted that admit of no appeud, even to the 
most confidential friend. ‘To dissipate groundles- alarm, and 
point to the means of securing a happy old age, is no trifling re- 
commendation of an effort directly ten ting to the social and moral 
welfare of all classes of the community MorninG Paver. 

** We consider this book really ought, as a matter of safety, to 
be placed in the hands of every youth whose appearance indicates 
any tendency to nervous debility, or premature decay. Mr. La’- 
Mert, who is a regularly educated member of the medical profes- 


sion, has treated the subject in a very scientific and intelligible 
manoer, and we are certainly amazed at the prevalence and the 
consequences of those evils it is in his province to portray and 
alleviate.’—WakerieLp JourNAL. 

Published by the Author; and Sold by 8. GiiBerrt, 52, 
Paternoster Row; Fretp, 63, Quadrant, Regent Street ; 
Jackson, 130, New Boud Street; Gorpon, 146, Leaden- 
hall Street; Nosie, 109, Chancery Lane; MAUuNsELL, 
3, King Street, Southwark; Wesrerron, i5, Park Side, 
Knightsbridge, London; Courier Office, Manchester ; 
Newron, 16, Church Street, Liverpool; Watts, Snow 
Hill, Birmingham; Davey, Broad Street, Bristol. 

At Home for Consultation Daily, from Nine till Twe, 
and from Five till Eight; and all Letters immediately 
replied to, if containing the fee of 1/. for advice.—9, Bed- 
ford Street, Bedford Square, Loudon. 

THE FOURTEENTH THOUSAND. 
Just Published, in a Sealed Envelope, Price 3s.; and 
sent free, on receiving a Post-oflice Order for 3s. 6d. 


ANHOOD; the CAUSES of its 
1 











PREMATURE DECLINE, with Plain Direc- 


Observations on Marriage, and the Treatment of Mental 
and Nervous Debility, Incapacity, Warm Climate, and 
Cure of the Classof Diseases resulting therefrom. Llus- 
trated with Cases, &c. By J. L. Curtis and Co, Con- 
sulting Surgeons, London. Fourteeuth Edition. 
Published by the Authors ; and Suid by Burgess, Medi- 
cal Bookseller, 28, Coventry Street, Haymarket; Maun, 





| 39, Cornhill; Strange, 21, Paternoster Row, London ; 


Guest, 51, Bull Street, Birmingham; Hickling, Coven- 


try; Kobinson, Leamington; Jourual Office, Leicester ; 





| We feel no hesitation in saying, that there t+ ne 


Cooke, Chronicle Office, Oxford; Sowler, 4, St. Anne’s 
Square, Manchester; Philip, South Castle Street, Liver- 
pool; aud sold, ina Sealed Euvelope, by all Booksellers, 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
a Tenth ition of which is now presented to the 
and copies have been exhau-ted since its first 
en very much improved and enlarged by the ad- 
xtended and clear detail of general principles, as 
also by the insertion of several new and highly interesting cases. 
The numberless instunces daily occurring, wherein affections of the 
lungs, putting on ali the outer appearances ol consumption,which, 
however, when traced to their source, are found to result from 
certain baneful habits, fully proves that the principle of the divi- 
sion of labour is nowhere more applicable than im medical practice. 
member of society 
by whom the book will not be found useful, whether such person 
holds the relation of a parent, a preceptor, or a clergyman. —SuyN, 
Eveniog Paper. 
Mesere. Cortie’s work, called ‘Manhood,’ is one of the few 
books now coming before the public on such a subject which can 
lay claim to the cuaracter of being stricily professional, at the same 
time that it is fully intelligible to all who read it, Tbe moral and 
medical precepts given in it render it invaluable.” —Maawner. 
Messis. Curtis aud Co. are to be consulted daily at 
their residence, 7, Frith Street, Soho Square, London, 
Country Patients are requested to be as minute as 
7 . * 5 re 
possible in the detail of their Cases. The Communica 
tiun must be accompanied by the usual Consultation Fee 
of 1l.; and in all cases the most inviolable secrecy may 
be relied on. 
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“ This work 
public—ten tl 
appearance—ha 
dition of a more 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





Now Ready, Price 2s. 
ORD BROUGHAM'’S LETTER 
to the Right Hon. Sir J. R. G. GRAHAM, Bart. 
M.P. on LAW REFORM. 
James Ringway. Piccadilly; Witttam Tarr, Priuces 
Street, Ediaburgh; and all Booksellers. 
MR. KIPPINGILLE’S 
RTIST AND AMATEUR’S 
MAGAZINE, for Octoner, royal 8vo. Price ls, 
Conrtatns: On the Character and Influence of Land- 
scape Painting —Assau!t on Opinion—Letter from a Cor- 
respondent, sigued M. G.—Letter from an unknown 
Correspondeut, signed ‘‘A Painter ’’—A Four Years’ 
Resideuce in Italy— Notices to Correspondents. 
London : Lonoman. Brown, Green, and Lonomans. 


Now Publishing, Price 3d. No. 2, of 

H E HESPERU §8; 

an Original Monthly Magazine of Humour, Li- 

terature, aud Art, which has for its object the extension 

of a taste for literary pursuits amongst youth, enabling 

young aspirants to make their productions public ina 

periodical eutirely devoted to those under the age of 
tweuty-one years. 

G. tenet oy 60, Dean Street Soho; to whom all Com- 

munications are requested to be addressed for the Edit. r. 








This Day is Published, 

HE CHRISTIAN TEACHER, 
No. XXII. New Series, Price 2s. 60. 
ConTENTs : 

1. Macaulay’s Essays. 

2. Turner’s Lives of Eminent Unitarians. 

3. The Allotment System. 

4. Sacred Music. 

5. The Two Hundredth Anniversary 
minster Assembly. 

6. The Catholic Church. 

7. Religious Intelligence: — The American Unitarian 
Association—The British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association. 

8. The Christian Teacher. 

London: Joun Green, 121, Newgate Street. 


f the West- 





HE ILLUMINATED MAGAZINE, 
for OcrosnER. Edited by Doveras Jernony. 
Price 1s. Witt. Contain: 


England Sixty Years Ago. 
By Luke Roden, M.D. 

A Vision in Pan’s Dell. 

A Providential Escape. 

Lament for a Lost eae. 

A Trip to Havre de Grace, 

The Poor Child’s Horv- 

ook. By Paul Prender- 
gast. 

The Stolen Shoulders. By 
the late Authorof “Three 
Courses and a Dessert.” 

The “Starry Home.” 


The Illustrations by K. 


Martin, Hine, Brown, &c. 





The Lady and her Son. By 


Miss Louisa Stuart Cos- | 


tello. 
South Staffurdshire and the 
Colliers, . 
Dogs’ Tails. By R. B. Peake 
Harvest Home. 

Letter toMr Sergt. Adams. 
By Luke Roden, M.D. 
Beaus of England. By 

Mark Lemon. 
Index to the Volume. 


Meadows, Leech, Charles 


Vol. I. embe'lished with av Nluminated Title page 


from a design by Kenny Meadows, and handsome 
bound, gilt edges, will be Published in a Few D 1ys. 





flice, 2, Crane Court; aud all Booksellers, 





Price 2s. 6d. 
INSWORTH'’S MAGAZINE. 
Contents or THE OctopER Number: 
MODERN CHIVALRY; 
OR A NEW ORLANDO FURIOSO, 
Edited by W. Harnison Arnswortu, Esq. 
Flights VII. and VIII. 
With an Illustration on Steel, by George Cruikshank. 


Mystery. 
Temple Bar. By Charles 
Ollier. 

The President and the 
Pheasant; or Every Man 


his own Thief. A Tale of 


Oxford. By Lunette. 
THE 
From Original Lette 


A Tradition of | A German 


ELLISTON 


and Genuine Documents in the 


Sonday, 
Captain Medwin, 
By Miss Skelton. 
The Emperor of Hayti and 
the Skipper. By Benson 


Hill. 


By 


7 
. =, 


PAPERS. 


course of Collection Quring the last Twenty Years. 


Edited by Gzorcr Raymonn, E-q. 
The Eloquent Pastor Dead. 


By Laman Blanchard, 

Thoughts on Fortuue-hunt- 
ing. 
“Handley Cross; or the 
Spa Hunt,”’ 





By the Author of 


1 

Babylon. By W. Francis 
Ainsworth. 

The Heiress of Raby. 
Miss Skelton. 

Ruins. By Catharine Parr. 

Our Library Table. 


By 


JOUN MANESTY; THE LIVERPOOL MERCHANT. 
By the late Winniam Maatnn, LL.D. 
Chaps. IX., X., XI., XII., and XIII. 
With an Illustration on Steel, by George Cruikshank. 
Cunninguam and Mortimer, Publishers, Adelaide 
Street, Trafalgar Square. 








This Day is Pablished, Price 3s. with 3 Engravings, _ 


No. 2 of 
HE JOURNAL of AGRICULTURE, 
and the TRANSACTIONS of the HIGHLAND 
and AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY of SCOTLAND. 
Contents: Land, Labour, and Capital—Remarks on 


the Report on the Employment of Women : 


i Children 





1 
in Agricalture—Ecouomy of Manures— Whitfield Farm— 





The Use of Salt to Man and Animals—Comparative Ex- 
periments with Guano, Rapedust, and Dung—The Ex- 
pediency of formiug Arboricultural Societies—An Esti- 
mate of the Value of different Manures—Experiments in 
Raising Potatoes with Dang, Rape cake, and Guano— 
Cheese from Buttermilk—On Shelter—Meeting of the 
Highland and Agricultural Society at Duudee—On the 
Feeding Qualities of the Natural and Artificial Grasses in 
ifferent States of Dryness—Reportof Experiments made 
with Certain Substances as Manvre, compared with 
known Fertilizers—Report of Comparative Trials with 
Guano as a Manure for Turnips—Account of au Experi- 
ment in Deep Ploughing—On the Radical Excretion of 
Plants—On the Action and Uses of Lime in Agriculture, 
and the most icieut aud Economical Modes of Apply- 
ing it to the ~—On the Culture and Keeping of Pota- 
toes over Season—Description of Alexander's Drain- 
ing Ploungh—Reports, with Plans and Specifications, of 
Cottages built by Proprietors—Agricultural Report— 
Table of the Revenue, Foreigu Markets, Prices of Grain, 
Butcher-Meat, and Wool, 

The Secoud Edition of the First Number may 
be had. 
Witiram Brackwoon and Sons, Edinburgh and Loudon; 

and Sold by all Booksellers. 
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| cies from the United States, 


Cheap Literature for all Classes of 
Readers in the British 
Dominions. 





DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO THE 
RIGHT HONOURABLE LORD STANLEY, 
Secretary of State for the Colonies; 

ANi 
RIGHT HONOURABLE W. E. GLADSTONE, 
President of the Board of Trade. 


THE 


-_-—_ 


MR. MURRAY’S 

COLONIAL AND HOME 

AVING SAT Lad ih id 

LIBRARY 
WDA. 

Tue main object of this undertaking is to furnish 
the Inhabitants of the Colonies of Great Britain 
with the highest literature of the day, consisting 
partly of Original Works, partly of new editions of 
popular Publications, at the lowest possible price. 
: It is called for in consequence of the Acts which 
have recently passed the British Parliament for the 
protection of the rights of British authors and pub- 
lishers, by the rigid and entire exclusion of foreign 
pirated editions. These Acts, if properly enforced, 
will, for the first time, direct into the right channel 
the demand of the Colonies for English Literature : 
a demand of which our authors and publishers have 
hitherto been deprived by the introduction of pira- 
‘rance, and Belgium. 
In order, therefore, that the highly intelligent and 
educated population of our Colonies may not suffer 
from the withdrawal of their accustomed supplics 
of books, and with a view to obviate the complaint 
that a check might in consequence be raised to their 
intellectual advancement, Mr. Murray has deter- 
mined to publish a series of attractive and useful 
works, by approved authors, at a rate which shal 
place them within reach of the means not only of 
the Colonists, but also of a large portion of the less 
wealthy classes at home, who will thus benefit by 
the widening of the market for our literature: and 
the “Cotoniat Lisrary”’ will consequently be 
so conducted that it may claim to be considered as 
a “LrBrRaARY For THE Empire.” Owing to the 
very low price placed upon the numbers of this 
Series, the undertaking can succeed only if it mects 
with strenuous support from 
ment at home and abro in giving effect to THE 








| LAw, and in supporting the just rights of British 


genius, industry, and manufactures, by preventing 
ilicit importation of foreign reprints. It is also 
necessary for its progress and success that it be 
favoured with the patronage of the reading public 
in all parts of the British dominions; and the chief 
aim and object of the publisher will be to render it 
worthy of their countenance. 

Mr. Morray’s “ Cotonran Lisrary” will 
furnish the settler in the backwoods of America, 
and the cccupant of the remotest eantoxments of 
our Indian dominions, with the resourecs of recrea- 
tion and instruction, at 2 moderate price, together 
with many new books, withia a short period of their 


| appearance in England; while the student and 


lover of literature at home, who has hitherto been 


or has been compelled to wait for its tardy perusal 
from the shelves of a circulating library, or perhaps 
has satisfied his curiosity by the scanty extracts in 
magazines or reviews, may now become possessed 
of the work itself, at the moment of its publication, 
and at acost little beyond that entailed by either 
of the methods abovementioned. He may at the 
same time lay up a permanent Library in a con- 
densed and portable form. 

The series of Works designed to appear in Mr. 
Murray’s Cotonian AyD Home Lisrary will 
be selected for their acknowledged merit, and will 
be exclusively such as are calculated to please the 
most extensive circle of readers. They will be 
printed most carefully, in a superior style, and on 
good paper. 


BORROW’S BIBLE IN SPAIN; 
OR, THE JOURNEYS, ADVENTURES, AND IM- 
PRISONMENTS OF AN ENGLISHMAN IN 
AN ATTEMPT TO CIRCULATE 
TURES IN THE PENINSULA. 
Part I, Price Half-a-Crown (to be completed in 
Two Parts), 


MURRAY'S 








I. oF 


Forms NumBEr 


Colonial any Wame Utorary, 


And was Published on the Ist of 


€ Oetohar 


i 
Sir Robert Peel in the House of Commons, April 1, 1843. 

‘* Difficulties!! were they to be deterred from pro- 
ceeding on that account ? t them lock at Mr. Bo ; 
why if he had suffered himself to be prevented from cir 
eulating the Bible in Spain by the difficulties Le me 
with, he could never have spread such enlightenment 
and information through that country.” 
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Joun Murray, Albemarle Street, 


content with the loan of a book from a book-club, | 


SRN Gereetnnmnairetrtnermetemaicinsenseesienes 








the Colonial Govern- | 





HE BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
REVIEW. No. XXXI. will be Published on 
Saturpay Next, the 7th of October. 
R. and J. E. Taytor, Red Lion Court, Ficet S:reet, 


TNUE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. CXLIV. ConTeENTs : 
lL. Life aud Works of Sismondi. 
2. Coins and Medals. 
3. Ecclesiastical Antiquities of Scotland 
. Sir David Wilkie. 
. Theognis Restored. 
trish Misheries. 
History of the Dog. 
Horace Walpole. 
Policy of Ministers—Ireland, &c. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


z 3 ———. 
HE ASIATIC JOURNAL 
For Ocroser. Conrtarns ; : 
1, Communication with on Sindh. 
the East. 9. Expediton of Alexander 
2. Caleutta as It Is. into India. 
3. Kittoe’s Indiau Archi-|10. Overland Trips in Ge. 
tecture. neral; and of One in 
4. Official Life in India. -artienlar. 
5. Native Indian Society. |11. The Company's Euro- 
6. Reminiscences of an pean Troops. ~ 
Old Hand, 12. The Politics of Poly. 
7. The Impatient Widow ; nesia, j 
a Chinese Tale. Monthly Commentary, 
8. Postan’s Observations Chronicle, &c. &¢. &e, 
London; Wa. H. Auten and Co. 7, Leadenhall Street, 
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LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
No. CCCXXXVI. For Ocroner. Price 2s. 6d, 

Contents: 1. Mill’s Logic —2. My Country Neigh- 
bours—3. Travels of Kerim Khan—4. The Thirteenth. 
A Tale of Doom —5. Reminiscences of Syria—6. The 
Fate of Pulycrates—7. Modern Painters — 8. A Royal 
Salute—9. Physical Scieuce in England—16, Chrouicles 
of Paris. The Rue St. Denis—11. The Last Session of 
Parliament. 

Wintiam Brackwoop and Sons, 45, George Street, 

Edinburgh; and 22, Pall Mall, London. 
i lnccaiaiie EDINBURGH MAGAZINE, 
for Ocrozer. Price Is. 

Conratys: The Close of many Sessions—The Queen’s 
Visit to France—Alienor; a Tale of the Smuggling Dogs 
of the Belgie Froutier; by 3. Gore—Reminiscences of 
Sir Walter Scott, the Ettrick Shepherd, &e.; by John 
Morrison~—The Roman Lyrists; Catullus —-De Custine’s 
** Empire of the Czar.’’—Paffs aud Poetry; by Bon 
Gau'tier — Excursions in the West of Ireland. New 
Novels; The President's Daughters, The Stage Coach, 
Xc.--Literary Register. 

W. Tart, Edinburgh; Simpxry and Co. London. 
| gb te hack oll MAGAZINE, 
for Ocroner, Price 23. 6d. Contains: 

1. Reminiscences of Men and Things. By One who 

has a good Memory. No. IX, Louis Philippe, 
King ofthe French. Part IT. 

2. A Treatise concerning the Natare, Origin, and Des- 
tination of the Soul. By the Right Monourable 
Warren Hastings. 

. Bluebeard's Ghost. By M. A. Titmarsh. 
New South Wa'es. Colonial Immigration — The 
Bounty System and its Frauds. 
. Pilgrimages in Paris. No. 1V. The Pont. New!. 
The Funeral! of the Sea-King. 
- Cloudy Hours in Sammer Days. 
Journey to Scotland, aud Nocturnal Adventure 
among the Mountains of Braemar. 
. A Heroive and a Mock-Hero in the Days of the 
Froni’eé. 
. Men’s Wives. By George Fitz-Boodle. No, II. 
Dennis Haggarty’s Wife. 
@&. W. Nicxisson, 215, Regent Street, London, 


HE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY 
MAGAZINE for Ocrozer, Price 2s. 6d. 

Coyratns: The Loiterings of Arthur O'Leary; Frag- 
ment XI.—A Fragment of Chateau Life. Six Odes from 
Anacreon. The Maidens Spirit to her Sleeping Lover. 
The Lover's Dream, French Literature—Henri Beyle 
(De Stendhal); by Mrs. Dalkeith Holmes. Episodes 
of Eastern Travel—I. The Outward Bound -—II. Gibral- 
far and Malta—IJil. Alexandria—IV. Woman, the 
Harem—V, Woman, Love, Immortality —VI. Magic, 
Masonry, Maguetism. To Music; by Rev. M. Vicary~ 
The Factory System of England. Arrah Neil; or, Times 
of Old; Chaps. X. XI. and XIT.; by G. P. R. James, 
Esq. Oxford and Berlin Theology — Second Article. 
The Benedictine of Mount Etua; by Miss Pardoe. A 
Complaynte—After the Manner of the Earl of Surrey. 
Sketches from Nature —Sunset; by Ancrew Nicholl. 
The Jewels of Thought; by Mrs. James Gray. Stanzas. 

The late Dr. Cheyne and his Essays. 

Dublin: Winnram Curry, jun. and Co.; W. S. Org 

and Co. London ; and all Booksellers. 
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~ With Ilustrations by George Cruikshank and Leech. _ 
The Ocrozer NumBeEr, Price 2s, 6d. of 
ENTLEY’S MISCELLANY. 
ConTAINs: 
TERRY O'DAL Y's VISIT TO THE CHATEAU DEV. 





Communicated by the Irish Whiskey Drinker. 


The Hermit of Bath, By 
Abraham Elder, 
Kenilworth Castle. By 


William Jones, 
tegular Habits. 
lilustration by 
Cruikshank. 
Stauzas. By K. G. 
Anecdotes of the Peninsular 
War, frem the Reeollec- 
tious of Rifleman Harris. 


With an 


George 


Wood- 
! By 


The Epicure; or 
cocks vo Game 
Hilary Hypbane. 

AGriffiu. By H, R. Ad- 
dison. 

Memoirs of Joseph Shep- 
herd Muanden, comedian. 

ty his Son. 

Hydromania. Hal 
Willis. 

The Gaol Chaplain; or a 


By 


Dark Page from Life's 
Volume. 
Foreign Music- Master. 
By Hl. R. Addison. 
THE ADVENTURES OF MR. LEDBURY AND 
LIS FRIEND JACK JOHNSON, 
By Apert SMITa. 
} Illustration by Leech. 
rey, New Burlington Street. 


Idited by H. Curling. 
Mammoth Caye, By Maria 
Child, 
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London: Priuted by JosepH CLAY Vids 
Court, Strand; apd Puvisted by himat No.9, Welling: 
ton Street, Straud, saryapay, 30th septemaes 1843. 
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